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PERFECTION 
born of Quality 


Music from all Europe at the touch of a switch 


LUE SPO! All-Electric receivers give you a choice 
rN of the most interesting programmes being broadcast 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 


“% ’ wo , ° 
REDUCED PRICES You receive them without trouble, simply by plugging 
> in to any convenient electric light pomt and turning the 
controls to the correct wavelength on the tuning dial. In 


W.400—a table model in walnut wi 
ihis manner all England, Rome, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 


out loudspeaker - 15 gens. 























W.S.400—a_ delightful table model in 
- 17 gens. 


TABLE GRAND (as illustrated below) a 
replica of the upright grand without 


rich oak 


stand - - 20 ens. 
UPRIGHT GRAND—in handsome walnut 
cabinet, as illustrated - - oe gus. 
recned 

Mu Cth 

ad ar 
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signed for A.C. mains 100-240 volts 
A convenient system of hire-purchase 
payments is available if desired. 


BRITISH MADE 


Sd 






Budapest, Oslo, Madrid and more than a score of other 
stations are literally at your finger tips. 


Blue Spot Receivers brig in thirty to forty stations at 
loudspeaker strength and with gratifying volume. Every 
musical note is clear and true. Every word spoken is easily 
distinguished. The most expert critics have no fault to 
find with Blue Spot Receivers. 


When you buy a Blue Spot Receiver you know you are 
buying the world’s highest quality the set that will give 
you lasting satisfaction and pleasure -the set you need in 
vour home. \ou are invited to write for descriptive 
catalogue SI4R. 


THE AMAZING BLUE SPOT 
5-Valve Receiver 


THE BRITIZH BAUE SPOT COMPANY LID 
Bus 2POT HOUSE REET - ROSEBERY AVENUE» LONDON EC! 


H+ 36 ROSOMAN 5 N 
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SOVIET RUSSIA . 


THE NEW TRAVEL LAND | 


CAN NOW BE VISITED 
COMFORTABLY AND 
INEXPENSIVELY e e -¢ 





Here is your opportunity to visit the 
most discussed country in the world, 
from which you will return with a 
wealth of new impressions and ideas. 
Visit sunny Ukrainia ; Moscow—the 
old ard the new ; palatial Leningrad ; 
golden Turkestan ; the mighty Volga; 
the towering Caucasus ; the Crimean 
Riviera. 


Lid. provides everything — hotels, 
meals, transportation, Soviet visa, theatre tickets 


—from £2.5.0 per dav in U.S.S.R. 


I ntourist 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 5.4. 


INTOURIST LIMITED, 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH. LONDON. W.C. 


1O 


he lobacco 


men always like 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE~ NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


N.C T. 9B. 


If you have - 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will, advise you to use a Preparation 
containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 
the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. ; 
Of Chemists, — Stores 

Hairdressers——3 /6, 

10/6. 
Red for dark hair, 


for fair hair, 


re and 
“/- and 


Golden 








bt y = 
Macassar Oil 
\ A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. } 





To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BEN@UELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, 
THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 

If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
roule apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Sireet, E.C. 2. 











WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,190 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship 





‘* Arethusa.”’ 


Subscriptions and Donations ‘show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


























| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, $.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
alse ai Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | 
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Of Books 
and Shaving Soaps 


Ly BOOK’S a book although there’s 
nothing in’t.” True! and no doubt 
the poet would have agreed that a 
shaving soap’s a shaving soap although it 
makes a wash-tub lather. 


E:T, there are many good books and 
several good shaving soaps—to suit all 

preferences. Everyone has his own 
predilections and what one man thinks good, 
another may scorn. It may be, that 
many a man who is now satisfied that he has 
found his ideal in books and shaving soaps 
is unwittingly missing the best. 


too, 


N the subject of good books we do 
not presume to speak ; but we know 

something about shaving soaps. We 
suggest that even if you are satisfied with 
your present shaving medium you might 
find the new Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
even better. It’s worth trying at least. 
Chemists sell it at Is. 6d. per tube; or, if 
you'd like a specimen tube with further 
particulars, we'll send one gratis if you 
write a postcard mentioning this paper 


Parke; Davis © Co., 50 Beak Street, London, Wx 












































ssurance / 
REPORT FOR 1931 


Again 


has declared the 





42'-% 


The same stringent basis as before 
used in the Valuation of the 


Assets and Liabilities. 


Record New Business, £4,746,506 


‘ 


Annual Report supplied post free 


Copy of 


he STANDARD [LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 








LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 
1SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 






THE ‘STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ANNUAL COMPOUND BONUS 


on request 


59 DAWSON STREET 


1st 














FACTORY- FRESH 
|in the Transvaal 







* The coolest & freshest Tobacco 
that I have sawn 


* Hearty congratulations on the ¢ —s nt quality and 
“method of packing your Barneys Tobacco. It ts 
“the coolest and fre st smoke that I have experi- 
“enced. Fuirst-grade Tobacco in this country is about 
“2/0 per pound, but I prefer to spend that amount 
‘for two ounces of Barneys.” 


which was obviously 
voucher inside, 
May your 


‘T bought a tin the other day 
“old stock as it did not have any 
“and it was as fresh as could be desired. 
“firm have every success in the future.” 

(The original letter from a Barneys smoker in the Transvaal 
can be inspected.) 

If you filled your pouch in the Barneys Factory, you 

would have no advantage over the man who buys his 

Barneys in Johannesburg—or St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Barneys, in its “ EverFresa” Tin, is Factory-fresh 

wherever you buy it. 

Here is a 

itself produces Tobacco- 

than a 2-0z. Tin of Barneys. 
it is Barneys and because it is fresh . .* 
the freshest smoke that he has experienced,” 

6,000 miles and more by sea and land to reach him; 

Equator; through the dry heat of the South African veldt. 

There are three y%& Barneys strengths, all very good, each 
packed in the “ EverFresu” Tin. One of them may please 
you more than any Tobacco you have yet encountered. 


Barneys smoker who writes from a country which 
so cheaply that a pound costs little more 
But he prefers Barneys—because 
Jarneys, he says, “is 

yet it has to travel 
acres® the 


> Barneys (medium) 
Punchbowle (/u/l) 
Parsons Pleasure (mild) 


in the “ EverFresu” Tin, 


PULL: 
This releases vacuum 
and allows Tin to open. 








(77) ~— John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. (b) 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER, 


N° other Liner afloat can offer you such 

charm and comfort. Silent Card Room, 
Beautiful Public Rooms, delightful Ball- 
room, Verandah Café, charming State- 
rooms, exquisite Louis XIV Restaurant, 
Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, Gym- 
nasium, silent Sun-Decks away from games. 


PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE 
apply 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


pont 22 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
o Tangier, Palma Palermo, Kurcola, Venice Sptit 
Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, Malaga. 


May 2! . 18 wae «? y fre . ~~: 
To Lisbon, Tangier, asabianca, Las Palmas, 2) 
Teneriffe Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz). LONDON, S.W.1. 
NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS (Gerrard 5671). Liverpool : 
June 11 13 Days From 20 Gns. , 
To Norwegian Fiords and Bergen. 10, Water Street and Principal 
June 25 13 Days From 20 Gns. ; 
To. Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capita!s Agencies. 
CVS—I14 





PER DAY 


For full detailsand Cruise Programme 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT STREET, 








| WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN 
GOLDEN SUNSHINE .. . 


“HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS” 
33 1932 3: 

| 6°: 


THE MOST ALLURING & COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HOLIDAY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


700 Resorts described. 


Over 8,000 addresses of Hotels, Boarding and 
| Apartment Houses, and Farmhouses. 





400 Gravure Illustrations of beautiful views. 


YOU SOLVE YOUR HOLIDAY PROBLEM 
AS SOON AS YOU SEE IT. 


Obtainable, price 6d., at G.V.R. Stations, Offices, Agencies, 
Bookstails, Booksellers and Newsageits, or by post from 
the Supt. of the Line, GIV.R., Paddington Station, 


Loudon, |).2 Gio charge jor postage). 
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i 
Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. 





No. 142. 


IS CIVILIZATION BREAKING DOWN? 


When, some fifteen years ago, Dean Inge warned 
us that a return of the Dark Ages was not impossible, 
we treated it as a joke, and a poor joke at that, 
But in this winter of our discontent 1931-1932 we 
ask our friends if, after all, the learned Dean-may 
not be right? We are assured that this is an age 
of science; and are asked is the accumulated 
knowledge of the last three hundred years, in some 
strange way, to get lost? It might get lost if, say, 
the general average of intellect was lowered ; “ 
rather, if the aristocracy of intellect was taxed or 
persecuted out of existence. For the 
intellect remains average, and the world is really 
carried on by the few who are well above this 


average 


average. Higher mathematics and all that it implies, 
for instance, do not exist as far as the present writer 
is concerned. Lower the height of intelligence to 
that of the present writer and half our boasted 
knowledge disappears; lower it a little further 
still and we become savages: ‘‘ noble savages” let 
us hope. Persecution as in Russia, taxation as in 
England, might conceivably exterminate the leaders 
of thought, for these are far from being the fittest 
to survive when it comes to a free fight. 

Some of the Roman engineering remains to this 
day. 
Courts of Justice. Rodin has said : beyond Pheicdias 
art Darwin wrote to a friend; 
Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods . . « 


Roman law is the foundation of our present 


can never go. 
but they were mere school-boys to old Aristotle, 
John Burnet describes Theaetetus as one of the 
few great original 
appeared in history. Science in Dean Inge’s words 
was ‘ Greece’s eldest and dearest child.” And 
science disappeared almost completely during the 
Dark Ages and had to start all over again when the 
West shook off its fetters. Therefore science would 
seem to be a broken reed to lean on, unless while 
retaining it we can recover some hold on the inner 
life. The Earthly Paradise that science dangles 
before us may turn out to be a fantastic dream, and 
its failure to materialize may bring us back to an 
older faith ‘“ which,” to quote Maurice Hutton, 
‘has rather looked frankly for Paradise elsewhere 
and hereafter, and has been content to bless and 


mathematicians who _ have 


gild with hopes and consolations of another world, 
the prospect and the fact of a dull and hard life 
faithfully performed here.” 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, 
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News of the Week 


a end of the financial vear in which the May Com- 
mittee declared economies of £96,000,000 to be 
necessary finds the Budget balanced with a small but 
satisfactory surplus margin on the right side. Next year’s 
budget, according to Sir George May and his colleagues, 
promised to show a deficit of £120,000,000 on the basis 
existing when the committee reported. To recall that 
is to realize what the national effort has achieved, for the 
main subject of discussion to-day is how Mr. Chamberlain 
is to distribute the alleviations he will have it in his power 
toconfer. Optimism as to that had better not range too 
far, for income-tax and surtax will be assessed on the 
present year’s heavily reduced earnings, and their yield 
must show a substantial drop on the 1931 figures, whatever 
improvement business in 1932 may show. The new 
Customs duties will bring in something, but stern economy 
and heavy taxation must still be essential. If the Chan- 
cellor can take sixpence off the income-tax and help other 
classes by restoring dole or salary cuts, or remitting a 
little indirect taxation, he will have given the country 
all it can hope for. Meanwhile demonstration of our 
resolve to pay our way has raised the national prestige 
to at least the level it stood at before the financial crisis. 


The moral value of the effort matters even more than the 


material results, 


asvaaaa 


The League and Japan 

The tension between the League of Nations and Japan 
is not diminishing, and Tokyo talk, in which the Minister 
for War, General Araki, has figured conspicuously, 
regarding the possible withdrawal of Japan from the 
League, may have to be taken seriously. At Shanghai 
fighting has stopped, but no formal truce has yet been 
concluded, and the Japanese are apparently refusing to 
withdraw their troops to the International Settlement 
and its, outskirts as has throughout been contemplated. 
The real problem, however, concerns Marichuria and the 
flat refusal of Japan to tolerate League imtervention, 
except in the form of conciliation, there. As to the 
juridical position there can be no room for argument. 
When China brought her conflict with Japan before the 
Council under Article XV of the Covenant her delegate 
expressly declared that he was including in his appeal both 
Manchuria and Shanghai, and when the dispute was 
transferred to the Assembly not one part of it, but both, 
before the larger body. There can be no doubt 
or misunderstanding about that. The Assembly 
tion of March 7th, indeed, expressly reaffirmed the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of December 10th, adopted long before 
Shanghai had come into the picture at all. The League 
has the Manchurian issue before it, and cannot drop it. 


came 
resolu- 


* * * * 


The position therefore is that while Japan is claiming a 
completely free hand in Manchuria every League State 
which supported the Assembly resolution of March 7th 
(which was carried nem. con., 43 States voting) must 
resist that claim. The United States rejects it flatly as a 
breach both of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg 
Pact. The latest news is that the Japanese advisers who 
are shaping the policy of the new puppet government in 
Manchuria have directed that the revenue of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and of the salt gabelle shall be seized 
and retained for the new government’s benefit. That, 
of course, was only to be expected, but it is further proof 
that Japan is continuing to act as she sees fit in a matter 
formally submitted to the League’s arbitrament. Our own 
Government is fully committed, by its approval of resolu- 
tions both of the Council and the Assembly, to ranging 
itself with the United States in declining to recognize any 
as the Manchurian situation clearly has 
in violation of treaties. It remains to be seen 
apan will openly defy the League and America 
in this matter, violating the Covenant to the detriment 
of another League State. That is the vital question. 
The possibility of her withdrawing from League member- 


situation created, 
been, 
whether J 


ship, serious though such a step would be, is secondary, 
* x x * 
America’s Finances 
The United States House of Rgpresentatives, with 
a Budget deficit of 1,241,000,000 dollars (£248,000,000 
at par) to face, displayed last Thursday what appeared 


at first sight to be astonishing irresponsibility in 
rejecting a Sales Tax Bill that would have brought in 


Even 
that 


560,000,000 dollars as contribution to the shortage. 
that has created less consternation than the fact 
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party discipline was cast.to the winds, the 223 votes which 
defeated the Bill (against a minority of 153) being drawn 
indiscriminately from both camps. But in this case the 
majority seems to have had perfectly clear views. It con- 
sidered that the Sales Tax penalized the poor more than the 
rich, and on Tuesday, after an impassioned appeal from the 
Democratic Speaker, Mr. John Garner, and also after 
a Wall Street slump and a sharp fall in the dollar 
exchange, it began to vote post-haste a series of 
alternative taxes, including higher Income Tax, higher 
postage various luxury taxes and an impost on 
stock sales, estimated to bring in altogether new revenue 
to. the amount of 1,261,000,000 dollars, enough to 
liquidate the deficit and leave a small surplus. The 
substitute programme is a stop-gap affair, but its probable 
adoption has restored confidence for the present. 
* * * * 

M. Tardieu’s Visit 

The main purpose, no doubt, of the French Prime 
Minister’s visit to London is to discuss the Danubian 
plan, but it must be remembered that a mecting between 
M. 'Tardicu’s predecessor, M. Laval, and Mr, MacDonald 
was contemplated before the projected Lausanne Con- 
ference in January, and there was always every prospect 
of Franco-British contact being established before the 
reparation discussions, now fixed for June, took place. 
All such personal contacts are to the good, and Mr. 
MacDonald, at any rate, will be fully alive to the danger 
of allowing any idea of a concerted Franco-British plan 
regarding cither the Danubian question or reparations to 
gain currency. On both questions, as on all questions of 
Kuropean importance, there must be full agreement 
between the four Great Powers—Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany—if anything of value is to be achieved. 
The talk, therefore, between M. Tardieu and his Finance 
Minister, M. Flandin, and various British Ministers can 
no more than be tentative and exploratory. As such it 
may serve a very useful purpose. After that the meeting 
of the four Powers on the Danubian situation should 
follow quickly, for any action to be taken must be taken 
without delay. Since the four Powers cannot act over 
the heads of the five Danubian States concerned, and 
may need to be in immediate contact with them, the most 
obvious place of meeting is Geneva, where the resumption 
of the Disarmament Conference will once more assemble 
the statesmen of the world on April 11th. 

* * * * 


rates, 


The Four Powers and the Five States 

The case for preliminary action by the four Powers 
lies in the fact that both Germany and Italy are essential 
markets for the produce of the Danubian States. To 
that extent their support for the scheme is indispensable. 
To cut down tariff barriers in the Danubian area to lower 
levels would result in some increase of trade between the 
States in that area, but they produce as a whole far more 
grain than they consume, and the only way to help them 
effectually is tp secure an outlet for the surplus at remu- 
nerative prices. If Germany and Italy give their support 
to the scheme in that form, and this country and France 
will back loans to enable the most impecunious of the 
States to tide over immediate necessities, a plan of 
appreciable economic and political value may be evolved. 
But if Germany and Italy demand in return preferences 
for their industrial products in the Danubian markets, or 
Germany opposes the scheme because it may reduce 
Austria’s dependence on her and make the achievement 
of the Anschluss more remote, or this country makes 
difliculties (in the interests of the Dominions) about a 
preference for Danubian grain in Germany and Italy, 
then the hopes raised by the negotiations of the past 


——— 


fortnight will inevitably be dashed. Hence the oby; 
wisdom of preliminary discussions between the fo 
Great Powers. ae 
* * x * 
Chile Leaves the Gold Standard 
Chile on Monday joined the other -South Americay 
countries, including Argentina and Brazil, which haye 
abandoned the gold standard. As Japan and the Seay. 
dinavian States have also followed our example, : an 
that cf India and Egypt, the revolt from gold has yoy 
affected a substantial part of the world. Four of our 
chief competitors in manufacturing for export—the 
United States, France, Germany and Italy— still adher 
to the gold standard, so that their prices tend to y 
higher than ours. Japan alone of our keenest tivak 
has subordinated the interests of her currency to thow 
of her trade with China and India. But it is improbable 
that the flight from the gold standard has ended. Th 
Central European countries are notoriously hard pressed, 
and are only deterred from abandoning gold by th 
pressure of their French creditors. If the _ present 
tendencies continue, the United States and France will 
be left alone to maintain the prestige of gold in a world 
that has been ruined by its misuse. But long before then, 
it may be hoped, the nations will have seen reason and 
found an agreed solution of the problems of reparations 
and debts, which are largely responsible for this curreney 
collapse, 
* * * * 
The Indian Princes and Federation 
It is now virtually certain that, as the Viceroy assumed 
in his address to the Chamber of Princes at Delhi on 
Monday, the Princes are prepared to accept and take 
part in a federal constitution for India. Lord Willing 
don spoke in somewhat general terms and _ alluded 
pointedly to the “doubts and misgivings ” that many 
of the rulers are known to entertain in face of the changes 
proposed. But the tone of his speech was cer 
tainly hopeful, and it will encourage those who 
earnestly desire some tangible outcome of the con: 
missions and conferences of the past five years. The 
extremists alone profit by what cannot but be widely 
regarded—however mistakenly—as hesitation, if not 
reluctance, on the part of the Government to press 
resolutely forward with self-government for India, on the 
lines laid down by the Prime Minister after the London 
Round Table Conference. Lord Willingdon took ocea- 
sion to assure the Princes that the Crown 
maintain the absolute security of their rights and 
privileges, and to remind them that it was their 
duty to administer their States “in a sound, satis 
factory and progressive manner for the welfare and 
benefit of their subjects.” Their duty is not les 
important than their rights. 
* 2 ** * 
The Cabinet and Party 
Sir Herbert Samuel's considered reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s unmeasured strictures on the Liberal Ministers 
in the Cabinct raises issues that will have to be increasingly 
weighed in the immediate future. The case for Liberal 
participation in the original National Government is u- 
answerable. ‘The case for fighting the election on 4 
common platform is arguable, but strong. The case for 
an indefinite continuation of the present arrangement 
is more arguable still, unless Si Herbert-shares the views 
(as he apparently does not) of those who hope for the 
emergence of a new centre party grouped round such 
figures as himself, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. 
So far from that he specifically declares that the Liberal 
organizations must be kept in being and_ by-elections 
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fought where opportune. But how ean they be fought 
against a Government in whose counsels Liberal Ministers 
jay a prominent part ? The maintenance of national 
nity on all essential questions need in no way be im- 
aired by the presence of an able and responsible oppo- 
‘ition in the House of Commons. The need for such an 
opposition is increasingly manifest, and while it is no 
doubt wise to maintain the National Government system 
jill after this year’s series of international conferences is 
ver, it would be a profound mistake to encourage the 
idea that a reversion to normal political practice later 
yould be a blow at the country’s fundamental unity or 
justify any diminution of its prestige abroad. 

X * * * 


Labour’s Left 

Though the Independent Labour Party has dwindled 
ty a small affair numerically, it has always contained a 
wod deal of the brains of the Labour Party. This year’s 
Raster: Conference has shown the I.L.P. to be gravely 
distracted. It exists primarily to protest against the 
labour Party’s philosophy of gradualness and demand 
the most precipitate transition possible (or, indeed, a 
precipitate transition without much regard for possi- 
bilities) from Capitalism to Socialism. The immediate 
issue, Which looked like splitting the Party completely, 
was Whether to break away from the Labour Party com- 
pletely or not, the difficulty about continued association 
with it being that the Labour Party has definite ideas 
about party discipline and the I.L.P. claims the right to 
vote and speak against the party or put down hostile 
amendments to Labour Party measures. In the end a 
temporary compromise has been reached. No motion 
was carried at the Blackpool Conference for or against 
lisafliliation from the Labour Party, though Mr. Maxton 
away at once, but negotiations are to 
be resumed with the Labour Party executive and the 
result reported to a special conference of the LL.P. It is 
only when Labour is in oflice that the attitude of the 
LL.P. greatly matters, but the Blackpool discussions 
provide one more example of the fissiparous tendencies 
of British political parties at the present time. 


was for breaking 


* * x a 

Bad Times for Liners 
The announcement that the the 
North Atlantic Conference are reducing their passage 
rates. drastically synchronizes with the issue of the 
Cunard company’s report for 1931, showing a loss of over 
£530,000 on the year’s working. The two great German 
lines, the Hamburg-America and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
are being reconstructed with financial support from the 
Government. It is hard to see what the shipping lines 
can do to help themselves under present conditions. 
Sailings cannot be cut without prejudice to the publie 
service the lines undertake to render. The reduction in 
rates may do something, but what keeps Englishmen, 


lines associated in 


at any rate, from travelling is not so much the cost of 


travel itsclf as the cost of living the other side of the 
Alantic now that the £ is worth less than four dollars. 
The gencral impression, naturally enough, is that the 
demand to-day is for simple rather than luxurious 
dcommodation, but the record of the new ‘ Empress 
of Britain,’ essentially a luxury ship, which is stated to 
have carned £100,000 on her first ‘season’s working, 
modifies that verdict a little. The passion for speed 
complicates the problem. With the ‘ Bremen’ and 
‘Europa’ setting the standard of five-day crossings, the 
comfortable eight-day cabin-boats are at some dis- 
advantage. But, given a return to normal conditions, 
the volume of transatlantic travel will be greater than ever. 


hen eee 


An Increase in Crime 

The disclosure in the criminal statisties for 1930, issued 
on Wednesday, that the total of crimes known to the 
police in that year was the highest of this century is 
obviously disturbing. The figure, 147,031, for a popula- 
tion of 38,000,000 (England and Wales) is in no sense 
alarming, but it is far from satisfactory to find an increase 
of 12,450 in 1930 over the 1929 total. -Two questions 
immediately arise, the cause for the increase and the 
efficacy of the deterrent methods in vogue. As to the 
former it is suggested that the lawless activity of a genera- 
tion left largely undisciplined during the War years of 
its adolescence accounts for a good deal (40 per cent. of 
the criminals were under twenty-one), and an analysis 
of the figures shows that the main increase (over 10,700 
out of a total increase of 12,450) is in such crimes as larceny 
and breaking-in. The prevalence of unemployment and 
economic stress suggests an obvious explanation for that. 
An increase of 136 in crimes of violence against the person 
is more disturbing. On the question of methods of 
punishment it would be unwise to draw any dogmatic 
conclusion. The severity school and the lenieney school 
could each derive from the statistics a colourable case for 
its own thesis. 

* x * a 

Pirate’s Gold 

* Romance comes up with the 9.15," as Mr. Kipling 
tells us. And in the sedate columns of Tuesday’s 
Times there is the story of a pirate’s gold that has 
actually been found just where all romantic treasure- 
hunters would look for it. Mr. George Fitzgerald, 
fisherman, of New Providence in the Bahamas, was the 
lucky finder. When he talked about it, the incredulous 
police put him in gaol and went to look for themselves. 
But for once the story was true. There were, indeed, 
no doubloons nor pieces, of eight, nor even a skeleton 
with a red cap. But there were five bars of gold, duly 
concealed amid rocks with a masonic mark upon them, 
in accordance with the practice of all good buccaneers. 
It is pleasant to know that Mr. Fitzgerald will get a 
third of this treasure-trove, valued at £12,000; and that 
the rest will help to support sterling. But the chance 
tind will do harm if it leads to more of those treasure- 
hunting expeditions in the West Indies, on which so 
much time and money have been wasted. 

* * * * 

Lord Harris 

Lord Harris, who died last week at the age of eighty-one, 
will long be ,remembered as a good cricketer and an 
enthusiastic supporter of the game. He played for 
Eton and Oxford, captained the Kent eleven for many 
years in later Victorian days, and was treasurer of the 
M.C.C. for a quarter of a century. Nor was he content 
to encourage cricket in England. As Governor of 
Bombay from 1890 to 1895 he did much to promote a 
lively interest in the game among Indians, and was the 
means of inducing his friend, the late Lord Hawke, to 
take the first representative English eleven for an Indian 
tour. The brilliant cricketers, like the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar, Prince Duleepsinghi and the Nawab of 
Pataudi, whom India us then, 
directly or indirectly encouraged by his example. 


has sent since were 


* * * * 
Bank Rate 34 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 17th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 102}; on Wednesday week, 102}; a year ago, 104}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 97}; a year ago, 94}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on Wednesday week, 
83}; a year ago, 783. 
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A Talk with President Masaryk on the 
Danube Plan 


[During his recent visit to central Europe the Editor of the Spectator had a long tallk with the President of Czechoslovakia 
in the Hrad, the old castle which formerly belonged to the Kings of Bohemia and where the Crown Prince Rudolf and 


r 


Charles, the last Austrian Emperor, used to live while in Prague. 


7 HAT are the chief things which struck me about 

Thomas Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia 

and one of the great figures who emerged from the 

World War? First, I think his sanity and common 

sense, then his shrewdness, and finally the breadth of 
his outlook on international affairs. 

It is given to few men to be, like Washington, “ the 
father of their country,” to have the opportunity of 
steering their creation through the first difficult years, 
and finally to see it firmly established. Yet such has 
been the lot of Masaryk, the blacksmith boy, ‘ the son 
of a serf” who became a professor of philosophy, a 
statesman, and finally the creator of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic. 

Mr. Masaryk 
reception rooms 


received me in one of the large 
in the old Hapsburg Palace, over- 
looking the river Moldau and the rapidly growing city 
of Prague. The sun made long paths of light across 
the floor towards the President’s straight-backed Empire 
chair. Mr. Masaryk sat bolt upright and let me question 
him for an hour and a half. There was no formality— 
nothing to remind one that one was interviewing the 
head of a great nation. Before you have been with him 
long you realize that you are face to face with one of the 
most remarkable men in Europe. The President, behind 
his dignity and the deliberation of his utterance, has a 
delightful sense of humour, and when you ask him some 
injudicious question, which he thinks it inadvisable to 
answer, a twinkle comes into those clear grey eyes—I 
think they were grey, but their colour was elusive. 

One of the objects of my visit to Prague had been 
to ascertain Mr. Masaryk’s views on the Danube Plan, 
which all Europe is thinking about. ‘* Czechoslovakia 
is very anxious,” he said, “to live on friendly terms 
with Europe and to make first of all sensible economic 
treaties with neighbouring small nations, such as Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.’ The 
proposed arrangement would be a purely economic one, 
he said, but he expressed the hope that it would improve 
the political relations existing between the smaller 
Central European nationalities. Mr. Masaryk readily 
admitted that some countries felt they had definite 
political grievances and that undoubtedly Hungary was 
one of the nations which had paid most for its share in the 
War. He recalled to my mind the fact that pre-War 
Hungary had consisted of 20,000,000 inhabitants, and 
now had only 8,000,000. Mr. Masaryk said that he was 
aware that some sections of Hungarian opinion might 
oppose their country’s participation in the Danube Plan, 
because they would probably think that by so doing they 
would be sacrificing some of their political claims. 

The President said he thought the other nations 
concerned should say to Hungary something like this : 
“We do not propose a political treaty; let us for the 
next few years think only of economics. Let us buy 
and sell one another’s goods. And then, if we become 
better friends, we can talk about political problems. 

‘“* Please remember,” the President went on, “ that 
I am not an enemy of Hungary, though it is frequently 
said that lam. At the same time, I must confess that I 
do regret the fact that some of the chief leaders of political 
opinion in Hungary have not paid that attention to the 
truth which the world expects from a nation with such 


great traditions as Hungary. There have undoubtedly 


The discussion took place on March 16th.] 


heen cases of misrepresentation when certain Amey 
British and French enquirers have been misled. 

“* Our general policy, as regards this Eastern Europea, 
question, is to promote a policy of economic €O-Opers. 
tion. After all, in all these States there are plenty ¢ 
sensible people, who want to relieve the present economic 
plight of Europe. Sensible people should be ready at 
least to discuss measures which hold out a hope of 
salvation.” 

I then asked Mr. Masaryk to give me his views q 
Germany and the Danube Plan. I had found in thy 
Wilhelmstrasse only a lukewarm enthusiasm for the 
Tardieu plan because Germany, in view of her grea 
trade interests in the countries of the Danube basin, 
thought that she should have been consulted. Oy 
talk took place, of course, before the recent Britis) 
suggestion for a conference between the four grea 
Powers. I suggested that Germany would be quite 
ready to come into the plan on a basis of equality, 

The President said: ‘* Iam afraid that, in the interests 
of Europe, we could not begin our Union of Danube 
States by including any of the Great Powers. First 
of all we must achieve a common outlook and a unity of 
purpose among the five or six smaller Danubian nations, 
for this would make us very much stronger economically, 
Frankly we are afraid of Germany’s competition and 
we would fear German domination of the scheme if 
Germany came into the arrangement at the beginning 
In the same way we do not advocate any other of the 
Great Powers joining in the beginning of this purely 
economic association. In no way is our plan for the 
economic co-operation of Central Europe levelled agains: 
Germany; in fact, we believe that its success woul 
be greatly to Germany's advantage. We should al 
become more prosperous, and Germany as a neighbouring 
State would inevitably benefit. 

“As regards Czechoslovak relations with Germany, 
you must remember that Germany is our chief custome, 
that we are neighbours, that as a result of geographical 
and economic circumstances our relations must always 
be very close. Much of our trade goes down the Ehbe, 
for we have no seaport. Our economic life has been, &, 
and always will be linked with Germany’s. For that 
reason it is fantastic to think that Czechoslovakia would 
ever want to embark on a policy which would irritate 
Germany. 

“You must remember that three millions of ou 
citizens are German, and that this German community 
is one for which we have a high regard. How could! 
then be so stupid as to advocate a policy of irritating 
Germany ? Naturally all countries have their extreme 
nationalists who make trouble, but I assure you tht 
these extremists do not represent the views of Czecho- 
slovakia. Our economic future must always be linked 
up with Central Europe, with Germany, and with the 
Eastern European States, including the Balkans aud 
Russia. It is a kind of economic Drang nach Osten ia 
all of us.” 

Finally I asked President Masaryk what is the chie 
feature of Czechoslovakian foreign policy. He said: 
“Tt is founded on the belief that Franee and Germaty 
should come together. Europe cannot exist as it did 
before the War with two mutually opposed groups 
nations, What we need is a federal system for Europé 
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1 think that the only lasting basis for European peace 
is Franco-German co-operation with the assistance of 
Creat Britain and Italy. Some people say that we are 
too pro-Freneh ; to some extent, that may be true. 
You must remember that we were all brought up in 
erman schools, whether we liked it or not. Therefore 
interested in French culture, 
jn French literature and also, to a lesser degree, in 
Russia. Then you must also remember that France 
supported our cause at the time of the remaking of 
Burope, and we do not forget that. 


G 
as an antidote we became 


“I am sure that one of the reasons for European 
unrest at present is that the forty millions of French 
people do fear the eighty millions of Pan-Germans. 
If there could be Franeo-German-British co-operation 
in Europe, all these dreams which we have in view, 
such as a Pan-Europe, would one day be realized. I 
believe and hope that educated nations like France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy will soon realize that 
it is stupid to quarrel, and that they must co-operate. 
World co-operation is a cause very dear to my heart.” 


E. W. 


Mr. de Valera’s Challenge 


AR. DE VALERA, of course, has had to justify his 
i election. He cannot, in succeeding to Mr. Cos- 

ye’s office, simply succeed to Mr. Cosgrave’s policy 
as well. That is worth bearing in mind when the 
situation created by Mr. de Valera’s repudiation of the 
eath of allegiance and his declared intention to withhold 
payment of the land annuities due to the British Govern- 
ment is being considered. The oath and the annuities 
hang together to this extent, that the President’s attitude 
respecting both must be regarded as a step towards 
that republican government, severed from all formal 
association with Great Britain, which he has aimed 
from the first at establishing. If that aim represented 
the considered view of a substantial majority of the 
Irish Free State, expressed after full deliberation by the 
appointed constitutional means, it could not and would 
not be disregarded by the people of this country or by 
the British Commonwealth as a whole. Government 
in the Dominions rests on the consent of the governed, 
and the ultimate right of secession can no more be 
denied to the Irish Free State than it can to Canada 
or South Africa. But that, of course, is a purely academic 
question. No demand of that kind is advanced by 
the Irish Free State to-day. Any such interpretation 
of President de Valera’s narrow victory over a govern- 
ment suffering for the general economic stress and 
rendered unpopular by the very efliciency of its own 
administration is utterly unwarranted. Mr. de Valera, 
indeed, only commands a majority in the Dail through 
the support of Labouf Members who stand by the 1921 
Treaty and the oath embodied in it. The Trish Repub- 
lean Army, no longer an illegal body since Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Public Safety Act was repealed by Mr. de Valera, has 
renewed its demand for the repudiation of the treaty, 
but that suggests the development of an internal crisis 
in the Free State rather than of a crisis in the relations 
between the Free State and Great Britain. 

Those larger issues can be left till they become imme- 
What is immediate to-day is the oath question 
and the annuity question. On neither has Mr. de Valera 
the sembianee of a case. The oath figures in both the 
Treaty, which cannot be changed except by the consent 
of both contracting parties, and in the Irish Free State 
Constitution, which can be amended by the two Houses 
of the Irish Parliament, subject to confirmation by a 
referendum of the people. In both instruments the 
introductory words are “The oath to be taken by 
Members of the Parliament of the Irish Free State [in 
the Constitution this reads ‘by Members of the 
Oireachtas ’] shall be in the following form—” and the 
* such oath shall be taken and 


diate, 


Constitution adds that 


subscribed ”” by every Member before taking his seat.. 


Mr. de Valera has, of course, taken it himself and so 
have all his supporters in the Dail. Obviously there is 


nothing sacrosanct about the wording of the oath itself. 


Its drafting caused infinite difficulties at the time of 


the Treaty negotiations, and the result may well enough 
be imperfect. If Mr. de Valera had raised the question 
with the British Government in the spirit in which 
questions between one member of the British Common- 
wealth and another ought to be raised, there is no reason 
why it should not have been discussed soberly, with a 
clear desire on the British side to meet any reasonable 
representations the Irish Government might make. 
But negotiation by defiance is a method excluded as 
between Westminster and Dublin. 

As to the annuities, they are part and parcel of a 
complicated financial settlement. Loans were raised 
in Great Britain to provide money to enable Irish farmers 
to buy their farms, long before the Irish Free State 
‘ame into being, and the annual repayments were made 


to the British Government acting on behalf of the 
stockholders. When the Free State Government came 


into being, it undertook collection of the annuities, 
passing them on to the stockholders through the British 
Government. It is a plain contract which cannot be 
repudiated. The argument that Northern Ireland retains 
the annuities from its six counties for itself is invalid, 
for this is part of an arrangement by which Northern 
Ireland continues to make a_ contribution towards 
Imperial expenditure, which the Irish Free State does 
not. Nor is there any parallel between Mr. de Valera’s 
attitude and that of various European States which 
have secured remissions of their international indebted- 
ness in recent years, for there is no question here of 
inability to pay, but simply of repugnance to paying. 
This is eminently not a situation to handle theatrically, 
as Mr. J. H. Thomas hardly seemed to realize when he 
broke the first news of Mr. de Valera’s intentions to 
the House of Commons in tragic accents. The annuity 
question on its purely financial side can be dealt with 
quite simply. This country has abundant facilities for 
raising the required sum from some special due on Irish 
imports. It need only copy some of the dues the Free 
State levies on British imports. In last 
measures of that kind may have to be taken. But we 
are a long way from that yet—very fortunately. If 
British politicians have the imagination requisite in any 
British politician called on to deal with Ireland they 
will act on the assumption that Mr. de Valera is busy 
spinning rope to hang himself with, and that his only 
hope lies in mistaken tactics in London undermining the 
position of his opponents and turning moderates inte 
extremists. A moderate government has been main- 
tained at Dublin for eight The Ireland that 
gave it steady support may far more reasonably be 
regarded as the real Ireland than the Ireland which, for 


the resort 


years. 


a variety of reasons by no means obscure, has let the 
pendulum swing temporarily in Mr. de Valera’s direction. 
The opinion of that Ireland at this juncture can be 
swayed as much from Whitehall as from Kildare Street. 
There can, of course, be no question of acceding 
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to Mr. de Valera’s demands. He is asking either far or a preferential position in that market, would fing itse} 
too much or far too little. If he desires to remain rapidly on the road toruin. The Irish Free State dette 
J re 


inside the British Commonwealth, then he must con- 
form to the normal methods of intercourse between 
members of the Commonwealth and recognize that 
obligations cannot be repudiated unilaterally. If there 
is a genuine difference of opinion about what those 
obligations are, the verdict of an impartial tribunal 
‘an be sought. No difliculty whatever arises about that. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. de Valera wants to go out of 
the Commonwealth he will do well to realize what that 
means economically as well as politically. Irish agricul- 
ture, robbed of its free entry into the British market, 


Horace 


— invincible spirit kept Sir Horace Plunkett alive 
4 and active for years after any other body would 
have surrendered. His feat of learning to fly at seventy- 
five took the public imagination; but to those who 
knew what his thin frame had suffered, his mental and 
moral courage far surpassed his physical enterprise. He 
toiled infinitely to the end at his life’s work ; and without 
loss of zest, but he had built his monument many years 
earlier, and did not add greatly to it after 1914. 

He was still a man returned from 
the American ranch which supplied him with sufficient 
wealth till the end of his days. His contemporaries 
speak of his gaiety and wit in those days, and the variety 
of his zeals; but soon after he came back to Ireland, 
then in the depth of depression, he underwent what 
would be called in another reference a sudden conversion. 
Conviction 


young when he 


came o'er him in a flood,” as over Henry V, 
that the only salvation for the country was to reorganize 


the small producers into co-operative groups. He 
wrote and talked and lectured with the minimum of 


results or encouragement; but so essential a creed, so 
wholeheartedly preached, could not but win in the end. 
Within ten years Irish co-operation began to be as 
Danish. ‘The country organized its own 
The quality of the farm produce grew better 
and better, was better and better marketed, till Ireland 
grew to take second place in the countries of the world in 
her primary produce to England. His 
system surpassed in efficiency even the Danish. — It 
the world President Roosevelt 
writer 


famous as 


salvation. 
exports — of 
beeame famous 


told the 


** Conservation ” 


over. 
that of 
was inspired by Sir Horace and by 
the Irish example. 

It was an education to visit Plunkett House, a Dublin 
Here Mr. Russell — 
more widely known as AE., mystic poet and painter— 
edited the organ of the LA.O.S. ; walls 
frescoed with his own paintings from Irish legend, con- 
verted pigs and poultry and farmers’ wives into the stuff 
of pure literature, without losing sight of business and 


present his great scheme 


H.Q. given years ago by an admirer. 


and, between 


common sense, 


There he pursued “ the golden heresy of 


tthe final week before the recess gave the House of 

Commons a chance to indulge in those discursive 
yet practical debates which allow members to impress 
gencral attitudes upon Ministers, and Ministers to impress 


a synopsis of facts upon members. — Politically 
speaking, the result of the debate on Shanghai was 


to restore the reputation of Sir John Simon, which has 
suffered somewhat during this Session from the general 
impression that. he was not succeeding rather than from 
any specific instance of failure. He was at last able to 





Last Week at 


"of the League. 







of the prestige its position as a British Dominion gives i 
would be rated at the same level as any other lit 
country of three million inhabitants. Irishmen the Work 
over, without British Ambassadors and Ministers and 
consuls to protect their interests, would find themsely,, 
exposed to every kind of disability. The Trish Treaty 
represented the utmost possible compromise betwee 
attachment and detachment. Beyond that peint it Must 
be one or the other. Mr. de Valera must reatize that he 
‘annot have it both ways. The longer Ireland refleas 
the clearer that will be. 


Plunkett 


truth,” which is the last line of what Sir Horace always 
considered his greatest poem. 

“For forty years,” wrote Sir Horace last year, “| 
have given up my life to agricultural development and 
rural reconstruction, chiefly by the production of @. 
operation among farmers.” In this page or two of 
autobiography he makes no allusion to events that might 
have shattered the faith and zeal of the most saintly 
reformer. In the rebellion kis car was_ pitted by the 
bullets of English soldiers, mistaking their target; his 
beautiful house at Foxrock was burnt by the rebels ; and, 
what he minded more, 
sacked or ruined. 

























many of his creameries wer 
The greatest benefactor Ireland ever 
knew was forced to retire to England. 
sign even of vexation; and worked away with his 
secretaries at Weybridge with even enhanced zeal. Thy 
only devil he recognized was “ the urban mind,” and he 
fought it by making life in the country so worth living 
that it should attract the best. He lived by the formuk 
he invented for Mr. Roosevelt : ‘S better business, better 
farming, better living”; but better living came first, 
He was peculiarly eager on behalf of England, where his 
ideal had advanced at a miserable pace ; but the move- 
ment to him was always world-wide, and to this end he 
the Horace — Plunkett 






Yet he gave no 















most endowed 


Foundation. 


generously 






Some of his oldest friends could searcely help lamenting 
his with theme. He interested in 
most things. No one enjoyed golf more than he enjoved 
the little links he designed round his own house. He 
had a real zest for motoring. 
his wit might be quoted. 
in the House of Commons. 





obsession one was 







Memorable examples of 
Ile was the best chess-player 
He loved to wateh his birds. 
He was a perfegt host, yet. in spite of his variety of gifts 
and interests, never for more than an hour or two was 
co-operation in one aspect or another out of his mind or, 
indeed, off his lips. Even those who most loved his gift 
of merriment must acknowledge that this concentration 
was worth while. 
never at any time was this England in greater need of 










Living is better because of vision ; and 







such a preacher. 





Westminster 


prove that the consistency of British policy and the per 
sistency of the League had secured the preliminary but 
substantial suecess of a complete cessation of fighting. 





The consistency of British policy was signalized by reso 





lution to avoid isolated action and to use the machinery 
Nothing in Sir John Simon’s speech was 
more important than his insistence that the strength of the 
though he 
refrained from pointing out to those who would have the 
League rush in wherever the angel of peace is not treading 







League was in parley and not in sanctions ; 
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that the whole Shanghai incident is the best possible proof 
of the futility of considering the League as an int ernational 
super-power- Kvery circumstance at Shanghai combined 
to create the sort of situation which these enthusiasts 
envisage. There was actually an international force on 
the spot, with an established base from which to operate. 
There was NO doubt as to the actual aggressor in the imme- 
diate quarrel. Yet who can doubt that, simply because 
this. international force refrained from trying to re- 
establish peace by foree of arms, the trouble was localised 
and the authority of the League was made effective 
through moral pressure ? This was the substance of Sir 
John Simon’s case and he made it well, though not better 
than Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose plea for moral 
Jisarmament both in the East and in Europe was very 
effective. Mr. Lansbury also contributed to the debate 
the useful reminder that though fighting has ended, peace 
has not been restored and that the fighting has left a 
terrible legacy of disputable points. 

A further general debate on India was started on 
Thursday by Mr. David Grenfell, who makes witty 
speeches in a woeful monotone. His case was that the 
suspension of ordinary law in India was a_ grievous 
obstacle to the simultaneous and contradictory policy of 
constitutional advance ; and he had a number of alleged 
cases of brutality by the police in India. Sir Samuel 
Hoare made the obvious reply that suspension of law by 
the Government was better than the blowing up of law by 
revolutionaries ; and he made it clear that constitutional 
advance was by no means a postponed ideal. The 
Committees recently sent out have made good progress, 
and so has the Indian Consultative Committee. He added 
that the unfortunate necessity in which the British 
Government found itself, of making on its own authority 
a provisional settlement of the communal question, laid 
{ndians under an obligation, if they cared for their own 
reputations for statesmanship, to settle other questions 
between themselves. As regards alleged abuses of power 
by the police, the House took the story of the disgruntled 
Pandit, who was refused telegraphic expression of his 
complaints only because he disliked paying for their 
transmission at the proper rates, as a sufficient answer. 

An Irish question has once again found its way into 
the House of Commons, but Mr. J. H. Thomas had 
i tones which would have 


little reason to reeeive it in 


been preternaturally alarmist in Macbeth receiving 
Banquo’s ghost. He left members at question time 
on Wednesday with the impression that civil war might 
be only a matter of hours. On Thursday his tones 
were still sepulchral, but the gist of his announcement 
was in his reply to a supplementary question, namely, 
that the Free State Government had stated their view 
of the matter and the British Government had now 
stated theirs. Moreover, in these days when _ inter- 
national debts are so unpopular, his phrase that the 
Land Annuities debt owing to this country 
might have been better worded. But no section of the 
House dissented from a strong statement of the British 
attitude, except Mr. Maxton and Mr. Buchanan, who 
exclaimed that it and that exclamation 
on their part was not only a profound error in fact, 
but also an error in political tactics from their own 


were a 


meant war; 


point of view. There will, of course, be much more 
said on this matter later, but in the meanwhile the general 
feeling was one of thankfulness that Mr. Thomas will 
not be the only substantial British delegate at Ottawa. 
A sense of the dramatic is not the best qualification 
for a negotiator, as the British nation knows after a 
prolonged dose of Mr. Lloyd George. 

That statesman has returned to Parliament in body 
but not in speech. By a coincidence the first person 
he ran into after taking the oath was Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and the House watched their hearty handshake by the 
Speaker’s chair with some amusement. Sir Herbert 
has issued a reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s attack, showing 
that he and his friends have no intention of becoming 
the cannon fodder of a Liberal revolt against the National 
Government, and the recruiting ground for such a 
revolt lies, if anywhere, in local associations rather 
than in Parliament. Sir Herbert Samuel dined with a 
group of young Conservative members on Tuesday and 
made a most favourable impression on them. Ile is 
neither to be stampeded out of the Government nor 
cemented into a Conservative. Now that the Wheat 
Bill is out of the way—with a final curse from Lady 
Astor, who has read her husband’s book—Liberal Ministers 
will find things easier, and their colleagues will find 
them even more useful, particularly if Mr. Chamberlain’s 


warning against undue expectations from the Budget 
herald unpleasant surprises. Custos. 


Studies in Sanctity 


This articlo continues our series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and different manners exercised 
Miss Evelyn Underhill will writ 


transforraing influences on the life of their day. Next week 


‘ 
son Father Wainright of London Docks. 


XI.—Saint Thérése of Lisieux 


By SHetca KAve-Smiti. 


[' is interesting to compare those saints of the Catholic 
and Roman Chureh who have made the biggest stir 
outside with those who have the biggest following within 

the two great Franciscan saints, St. Francis and St. 
Anthony, or the two great Carmelites, St. Teresa of Avila 
and St. Thérése of Lisieux. Outside the Roman Church 
there is probably none of her saints better known or more 
admired than St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Teresa’s 
mystical works are still read beyond the boundaries of her 
On the other hand St. Anthony and 
St. Thérése are little more than The 
probably is that the outside world judges the Saints by 
their lives and writings, and both Francis and Teresa have 
left voluminous records; while the within the 
Church is more impressed by their spiritual contacts with 
it after death. Inside the Church, St. Francis is certainly 


own communion. 


names. reason 


world 


a great deal more than a name, but his cultus bears only 
a slight comparison with that of his brother of Padua, who 
being dead seven hundred years yet speaketh ; while the 
Little Flower of Lisieux, who spent nearly the whole of her 
life in a small market town the size of Dorking or Kast 
Grinstead, was canonized by popular acclaim less than 
thirty years after her death. In her case it would not be 
true to say that she left no personal record, for her auto- 
biography—Histoire dune Ame—has played an im- 
portant part in the history of her cause and cultus. But 
it was published after her death; a part of that post- 
mortem activity which she foretold and looked forward 
to from the humble ways of her hidden life. 

Her life was in every way humble and hidden. 
had not even the distinction of poverty. Her father wasa 
well-to-do jeweller in Alengon, who on the death of his 
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wife retired to Lisieux, bringing his five daughters, of 
whom Thérése, born in 1873, was the youngest. Piety 
flowered naturally in his home, and Thérése was a happy 
little girl, to whom religion was a part of play as well as 
of work. All five daughters entered religious orders, and 
two are still alive in the Carmelite convent at Lisicux. 
The earliest age for admission is fifteen, though naturally 
such admissions are exceptional; and while still a child, 
Thérése determined that at fifteen she would enter Carmel. 
Her father—a saintly man to whom she owed much—- 
readily gave his consent; but that of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was harder to obtain, though Thérése personally 
appealed to the Bishop of Bayeux, and on one memorable 
occasion, during a pilgrimage to Rome, literally laid 
violent hands upon the Pope. She was determined to enter 
Carmel at fifteen, and, being a girl of extraordinarily 
strong will, had her way, though her entry was not 
popular in the convent—On voit bien que nos cloitres 
sont balayés par une enfant de quinze ans, was the 
Reverend Mother Prioress’s comment on her first few 
months. 





Thérése was equally determined to become a Saint, and 
soon many of those around her were impressed by her 
quality, though her piety was often so independent of 
general standards that many also doubted if she was any 
good at all. She practised no austerities beyond those 
prescribed by her Rule, had no visions or eestasies, 
sometimes fell asleep in choir and saw no harm in it. She 
wrote verses—some of more than average merit—which 
she set to the music of old songs; she painted pictures 
with a gifted but untrained hand. Later she was given 
charge of the novices, though on account of her age she 
was never officially made novice-mistress. Under this 
calm exterior raged the tempest of her life, clamouring 
first for martyrdom, then—as her spiritual understanding 
grew—to give herself as the Victim of Love in whatever 
way her Lord appointed. She regarded her last illness as 
an answer to this prayer. Enjoying robust health, she 
was nevertheless suddenly stricken with phthisis, which 
carried her off in eighteen months, 

Kor nine years she had seen only her own family and 
the personnel of her convent; but her funeral was 
attended by huge crowds ; for the rumour of her sanctity 
had spread beyond the convent walls. Her grave in 
the public cemetery was visited daily, at first only by 
one or two pilgrims, then by dozens, then by throngs. 
The publication of her autobiography—written in obedi- 
ence to her superiors—was iystrumental in spreading 
her fame; but side by side with this went more personal 
manifestations. Wonders were wrought on bodies and 
souls—as she had foretold. .fprés ma mort je ferai 
tomber une pluie de roses. A few years after her death 
she had become a centre of popular devotion, and when 
the War broke out the French army earried her name into 
the trenches. She became La petite Socur des Tranchées, 
the soldier’s friend . . . The whole idea seems to the 
non-Catholic a trifle grotesque; to the Catholic it is 
zn aspect of the Communion of Saints. 

So great was popular fervour that the ecclesiastical 
authorities waived the official time limit of fifty years. 
She was beatified in 1923, canonized in 1925. In her 
ease the Voice of God had spoken through the voice of 
the people, shouting a miracle. Thérése had 
saved lives from the dangers of earth, air, fire and water 
—she had healed the sick, even of incurable maladies ; 
more, she had saved sinners from their sins and brought 
back the wandering to the fold. 


Soeur 


But side by side with the examination of her miracles 
went the official examination of Socur Thérése’s life. 
Hidden from the world, it was known in detail to those 


SSS 
on 


who had been her companions; it was also unfolded 
in LT’ Histoire @une Ame, in which she expounds hep 
Little Way of Holiness. 

To understand her Little Way one must take not, ot 
the popular tendency to see the Saints two or three 
times life size—they are giants, practising terrible ays. 
terities, or rapt in visions and cestasies, or Striding the 
-arth as missionaries and laying down their lives. 'Phérds 
knew none of these things, and for the most part was 
determined not to know them. ‘To be a Saint had been 
her ambition from childhood, but she was CONVInced 
that there was aeshorter way to heaven, or rather 4 
smaller way, the way of children, who cannot practig 
austerities or experience ecstasies or preach to the heathen 
but who reach heaven simply by suffering themselves 
to be carried in their Father’s arms. It is significant tha 
the call to Spiritual Childhood comes from the mog 
adult, sophisticated nation in the world. Thérase’s 
appeal does not mean quite what it would mean jp 
English. For her a child is no Little Eva, with golde, 
hair and sprouting wings, but a being sensible enough 
to know its own limitations and spiritual enough to 
know God’s unlimited love and power. The idea of 
suffering—suffering as a creative foree in the world—s 
closely allied to that of childhood, and her child is indeed 
a victim, a little victim, in vapable of any great endurances, 
but dying daily in a hundred small oblations, 

She is a Saint whom perhaps it is not easy for those 
outside the Roman Church to understand. The virtues 
she preached are not popular to-day, and her life makes 
little appeal to the active-minded. Indeed it would 
be true to say that the story of her life begins only with 
her death, as she had always said it would. From the 
moment when as a child she had taken upon herself to 
pray for the condemned bandit Pranzini, and read after. 
wards in the newspaper of his repentance in the last 
few seconds of life, she had felt that her work was to saye 
souls—not by external means of persuasion but by 
prayer. That work she also knew could be fully and 
freely carried out only after her death—after her death 
God would grant her everything she wanted, because 
she loved Him. Je passerai mon ciel en fatsant du bien 
sur la terre. 

As a poor little nun in the poor little Carmel of Lisicuy, 
she could only love and suffer, but once she was set free 
from the bonds of her own weakness—V ous verre:—tout 
lew monde maimera. Only one who spiritually was 
indeed a child could have dared speak with such trustful 
arrogance, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specratror,’ Marcu 3lst, 1832. 

On Saturday last, J. Addington, cighteen years of age, was 
executed at Bedford for arson, He was convicted at the late 
assizes of having set fire to premises oecupied by one of the overseers 
named Dines, in the village of Willshed. Somewhat more than 
twelve months past, he was acquitted of a similar charge. After 
his condemnation, he confessed that he set fire to the premises in 
both mstances. 

BuckKINGHAM PATACE. 

Sir F. Trench brought forward on Tuesday his plan respecting 
this Palace. Sir Frederick proposes to set it apart for the use of 
the King’s College and the Royal. Academy, and various other 
purposes ; to let the garden on building leases for villas ; to build 
an interim palace for the King on the side of Marlborough house, 
twice as big as York House, and to cost twice as much, and no 
more; and to erect at leisure, a proper and splendid palace out of 
the remainder of the saving to be effected by the appropriation of 
Buckingham Palace. The saving Sir Frederick calculates at 
£1,769,000. 

* * * * 

Our readers will recollect the puff of the Cajeput Oil by the first 
Cholera Board. Jt rose in consequence in the market some 600 
or 700 per cent, Quacks and quackeries have their day. Oa 
Thursday 294 battles were brought to the hammer at Garraway 8 
So lately as Jarvaary last, they were worth from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per ounce ; the first two lots were bought in at 8}d., and the rest 
brought only 9d., 93d., and 10d, 
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Incongtuities of Modern Thought 

[I.—Psychology and Physics 
By C. E. M. Joan. 

CONCLUDED my last article with an account of 

Pavlov’s experiments. Generalizing the results of 
these experiments, we may say that if a stimulus A is 
associated sufficiently often with a stimulus B, it will 
yoduce the response appropriate to B. This B response 
to A is then called a conditioned response, and A is said 
to be a conditioned stimulus. By suitable conditioning 
Payloy was able to produce aimost any response he 
chose in his dogs, dogs in whom pins were stuck or to 
whom severe electric shocks were administered respond- 
ing with tail-wagging, mouth-watering and every symptom 
of pleasure. 

Conditioning is the basis of the Behaviourist theory of 
child training. The number of unconditioned responses 
with which the new-born child enters the world is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Watson, very small. There are a fear response 
evoked by loud noises, a rage response evoked by the 
hampering of bodily movements, and a love response 
evoked by gentle tickling and stroking. The child smiles 
at its mother not because he loves her, but because she 
has become a conditioned stimulus for the response to 
stroking and tickling. The possibilities of character forming 
on this basis are limitless. Some of them are ingeniously 
worked out in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s last novel, Brave New 
World. Education will no longer be of the mind only, 
but of the emotions, the loyalties, loves, hates, reve. 
rences and fears, in fact of the whole character and out- 
look, and the State which suitably conditions its embryos 
and children can produce whatever kind of citizens it 
pleases. You want a race of sober workers who are 
guaranteed. not to turn artist and go mooning after 
beauty? Very well, then; you show them roses and 
brightly painted toys in babyhood, and, when they 
stretch out their hands to grasp them, administer a mild 
electric shock—at least you do this if you are one of Mr, 
Huxley's conditioners. 

Even thinking can be explained in terms of response 
to stimulus. ‘The essence of thinking is the grasp of 
meaning, usually the meaning of words. If I see a burglar 
inmy room, I shall-hit him, hide, or ring up the police 
according to my disposition. If somebody comes and 
tells me that there is a burglar upstairs, I shall probably 
act in the same way. In other words, I shall respond 
to the stimulus of the word “* burglar ” as I would respond 
to the fact of his presence. When I respond to the 
stimulus of a word as I would do to that for which it 
ttands, when, to use Pavlov’s language, the word has 
become a conditioned stimulus for the thing, I am said 
to understand the meaning of the word. 

It is time to consider the implications of this psychology, 
They are simple enough. The body is an exceedingly com- 
plicated automaton ; the brain is the most delicate piece 
of machinery in the structure ; the so-called mind is a 
figment. If mind is a figment, such mental concepts as 
purpose, design, plan, can have no counterpart in reality. 
All mental life can ultimately be explained in terms of 
the laws which determine the happenings in the brain ; 
that is, the laws which govern the movements of 
matter. 

I turn, therefore, to physics, which investigates these 
laws. The dominant fact about modern physics is 
that, according to physicists, it gives us no information 
about the nature of matter. It describes with some 
success the Jaws which govern its movements, but it has 
no notion of what it is that obeys the laws. Nor, appa- 
rently, does it very much care. L quoted in my last 


article a sentence from Professor Eddington to the effect 
that the physicist thinks in terms not of conerete things, 
but of symbols. ‘ What,” he continues, “do the 
symbols stand for? The mysterious reply is given that 
physics is indifferent to that.” 

Of the many lines of thought leading to this material 
agnosticism three may be mentioned. First, there is 
Professor Eddington’s insistence on the fact that physics 
does not deal with real things, but only with those aspects 
of them which are susceptible of measurement. He cites 
as a typical question in a physics paper, the case of an 
elephant weighing two tons, sliding down a grassy hillside 
inclined at an angle of sixty degrees. The question is 
** How long will the elephant take to reach the bottom ? ” 
The experienced examinee ignores elephant, grass and 
hillside, and concentrates on the relationship between 
two tons, sixty degrees, and a coefficient of friction ; that 
is to say, between certain abstracted aspects of real 
things which happen to be measurable. The answer, say 
two seconds, is in terms of a measurable aspect of time. 

The measurable aspects of things are known in terms 
of the effects which they produce on the appropriate 
measuring machines, scales, or clocks, or rulers. Thus, 
physics studies the relations between pointer readings 
which may symbolize, but never are, the things whose 
movements they record. 

Secondly, there is a set of facts relating to the nature 
of the atom, or rather, to our knowledge of the atom. 
So long as the atom does not change, we have no know- 
ledge of it; when, however, it changes, for example by 
absorbing or radiating energy, we observe the effects of 
the changes on the surrounding environment. Suppose, 
to take an analogy of Mr. Russell's, you were a ticket 
collector standing permanently at the exit of a station. 
What would be the nature of your knowledge of the 
town’s population? In the first place you would only 
obtain information about it when it changed; that is, 
when somebody left the town or entered it. Secondly, 
you would observe these changes not in the town where 
they originated, but somewhere else—namely, at the 
station. Similarly, we do not know atoms; we infer 
their existence from changes elsewhere. But what about 
the changes elsewhere? These, presumably, take the 
form of movements of material particles; that is, of 
atoms. How are these atoms known? Answer: “ Their 
existence is inferred from changes elsewhere.’? And so 
on ad infinitum. ... . There is an air of taking in one 
another's washing about the whole business. We infer 
events at A from those taking place at B, which we infer 
from those taking place at C, ... . while matter has 
become like the grin on the Cheshire cat, an ever receding 
phantom without substance to back it. 

It is when we apply these results to the facts of per- 
ception that their implication can best be realized. Let 
us suppose that I am looking at a star on a dark night. 
Rays of light emanating from the star impinge after what 
may be an interval of months or years upon my retina, 
where they cause an atomic disturbance which is trans- 
ferred along the optic chord of the brain. In the brain a 
very complicated set of disturbances takes place, as the 
result of which I have the sensation of seeing a yellow 
patch. Thus, to say that I know the star involves a double 
inference, first from the fact that my brain is being 
stimulated in a certain way, to the conclusion that I am 
seeing a yellow patch; secondly, from the yellow patch 
to the star which is supposed to cause it. Both inferences 
may be mistaken ; for example, the yellow patch may be 
caused by a lamp on the mast of a ship, or a blow on the 
nose; or the star may have ceased to exist some time 
before I believe myself to see it. 
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The conclusion is that our acquaintance with matter 
is remote and indirect. We have no knowledge of its 
real nature, and to hold that it is the only kind of reality 
is an act of faith which contemporary physics certainly 
does not warrant. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid con- 
trasting this indirect and uncertain knowledge with the 
direct and certain knowledge we have of our own minds, 
and to conclude that mind is the reality of which matter 
is only an appearance. It is this conclusion which both 
Professor Eddington and Sir James Jeans seem inclined 
todraw. It is unnecessary to emphasize the contradiction 
with psychology, but it is interesting to note that, while 
psychology, the science of mind, seems increasingly 
disposed to admit the existence only of body, physics, 
the science of matter, seems increasingly disposed to 
postulate the reality only of mind, 


An Approach to Blake* 
By E. M. Forster. 
] LAKE is & man whom one is ashamed to reviews 
One’s feelings lie deep and are vague; raised to 
the surface they appear as the thinnest of thin journalism, 
empty patronage, chatter. The reviewer writes his 
thousand words, or whatever the editor wants, he puts 
away his typewriter, and Good God !—what in’ such 
circumstances can he have written about Blake? What 
light can he have thrown ? What certainty has he that 
Blake needs light? Praising this, regretting that, 
clucidating t’other point, the article moves to its con- 
clusion, the article is done, the newspaper containing the 
article is read, is thrown away, is burnt, and a silence 
profounder than usual ensues ; more profound than if our 
subject had been Dante or Shakespeare. 
For the cry that is raised by all literature—the cry of 
* Read me, do not write about me, do not even talk about 
me, but read me!” rings with particular force through 
Blake. Read him! Gaze at his pictures! Not because 
he is our greatest poet or painter—he is far from being 
either—but because he demands more than most our co 
operation in the creative process. We have to get into 
his skin. To handle him from outside is to fall into the 
error of his demiurge Urizen, who withdrew from the 
primal unity, and, applying laws to the universe, brought 
everything, himself included, to destruction. Urizen 
saw that his rule was wrong, he “ wept, and he called it 
pity,” but, entangled in chains meant for others, he 
supposed that the alternative to law is lawlessness. he 
could not imagine the service of perfect freedom. Nor 
can the average reader conceive of an attitude that is 
neither critical nor uncritical. Confusing literature with 
education, he supposes that he must either analyse a 
book or fail to master it—forgetting that there is such a 
state as in-dwelling, and that Blake, though he never 
knew us personally, is inviting each of us to dwell with 
him in the words that he has collected. The more we can 
respond, the better we shall understand him, and we 
must quite clear our minds of the notion that there is 
something weak in our yielding to him, that we are 
letting him off too easily, so to speak. We can dwell in 
his words and vet admit that they are not the wisest and 
best words in Jiterature. He cannot write like this, 
for instance : 
“ Lamer che mouve il sole e Paltre stelle 
nor hke this: 
There lives within the very flame of lov 
A kind of wick or snuff that wil abate it.” 
No, he is not Dante or Shakespeare, the grandeur attain- 
able only through a grand style is beyond him. But, 
more than his greater brethren, he asks us to join him at 


*Poems of Blake. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Chosen and edited by Laurence Binyon. 
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his work, indeed; unless he believed we should join }j 
he would neither have written nor have painted ; ie 
wildest and most abstract of artists is also the Most 
intimate, the most anxious for personal CO-Operation ; 
‘Let us agree to give up love 4 
And root up the infernal grove ; 
Then shall we return and see 
The worlds of happy Eternity. 
And throughout all Eternity 
1 forgive you, you forgive me, 
As our dear Redeemer said 
* This the Wine and this the Bread, ” 

He knew the joy of creation—his own life was radiant 
because of it, and Mrs. Blake’s only complaint of him 
was that he was too often away from her in Paradise— 
but he never supposed that creation is the prerogative of 
the small minority who happen to be able to do a poem 
or picture or play a musical instrument. If this were so 
humanity would be in a tragic plight. He believed that 
everyone can create—and, by the way, educationists in 
their pedestrian fashion now agree with him here. The 
imagination (whom he calls Jerusalem) waits within each 
of us, ready to redeem from inertia and chaos, and to 
lead us through action to our eternal home, and the poet- 
or painter-type of artist is only specially valuable when 
he reminds average men of the salvation they are 
neglecting. 

Blake is an artist, not an aesthete. He is, furthermore, 
a prophet as well as an artist, and here the trouble begins, 
In his later writings the glamour of his invitation often 
fades. We can create with him no longer, he steps out 
of earth into Heaven, and leaves the rest of us gazing 
after him with our. unfinished toys in our hands. — This 
is the moment when we lose patience. We recall his 
definition of Imagination (“* Imagination has nothing to 
do with memory *’), and we disagree with it, and mistrust 
visions of a future that has no roots in the past. 'Tirzah, 
Urizen, Epitharmon, Luvah, and Los! They mean no 
more to us than a list of railway stations in some unknown 
country which we shall never visit. Our impatience is 
natural, and as soon as Blake gets a bore we had better 
stop reading him. But we must always realize that ow 
failure distresses him, and that he would return if he could 
to build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, 

The best complete edition of Blake was published a 
few years ago by the Nonesuch Press, but anyone who 
wants to be introduced to him should get this volume of 
selections by Mr. Binyon, and, after reading it, should 
read the admirable preface. No one ean write helpfully 
about Blake who is not himself a poet and can recollect his 
emotions in tranquillity, and Mr. Binyon brings exactly 
the right mixture of sympathy and detachment to his 
work. In his seléction all aspects of Blake (except one) 
are fully represented. We have all the Songs of Innocence 
and Experience, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, The 
Kverlasting Gospel, &c., and a valuable selection from 
Prophetic Books, Notes are added, and there is a short 
terminal essay on Blake’s metrical experiments. 

Blake also wrote a number of trivial or impropet 

epigrams. Mr. Binyon includes none of these, and he 
has, of course, his reasons for their omission and he ean 
argue that none of them were intended for publication. 
Yet they should have been represented. They reveal a 
suppressed irritability and a coarseness which were 
important factors in Blake, as in most poets. An attempt 
is being made to-day, in the Law Courts and elsewhere, 
to “clean up” English literature, and it is as well to 
remind the juries that their task is an extensive one, and 
ean only be achieved by abolishing the literature of the 
past. In other ways Mr. Binyon’s guidance is complete. 
He has given the best approach to Blake likely to be 
made in our generation, 
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The Earth is Round 
By Morn. 
HAT the argument was about I do not know. I only 
\ heard the end of it. 

«And after all,” the man in pince-nez was saying, 
«what more could you expect from people in those days ? 
Why, they didn’t even know the earth was round. 

His friend could find no answer to this. “ That’s true,” 
pe said. “They used to think it was flat, didn’t they?” 
They both uttered short, scornful laughs and, the “bus 
stopping, passed out of my life. 

. e e + « e 

“They didn’t even know the earth was round.” The 
words had been spoken with so lively a contempt, the 
point had claimed—and had been conceded such erush- 
ing finality, that the phrase went on echoing impressively 
in my mind. At first I accepted it at the speaker’s value : 
asa damning indictment of the intellectual shortcomings 
of our ancestors. But gradually I began to forget the 
manner and to question the matter of the charge. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend that it does not matter 
what shape the earth is. We all derive benefits (for which 
I suspect that we are not nea rly grateful enough) from the 
fact that it is round : though precisely what these benefits 
are I could not tell you, nor what would be the incon- 
yeniences attendant on any other format. Would life be 
less intolerable on an octagon ? I hardly think so. The 
question, in any case, does not arise, The earth is round, 
and we know it. 

But are we any better off for knowing it? I suppose 
the knowledge is a source of comfort, and occasionally 
perhaps of profit, to certain kinds of scientist. It is a help 
if you want to fly to Australia. It creates employment 
among the makers of globes and also, for that matter, of 
hemispheres. It has reduced by one the number of con- 
troversies, and by millions the number of cranks. 

But what difference does it make to you and me, know- 
ing that the earth is round? Absolutely none, as far as I 
eansee. The earth does not, in the first place, look round. 
Ido not know a single spot on its surtace from which the 
eve of a layman could deduce its rotundity. Set him (the 
layman) down on the sea-shore, arouse his suspicions, en- 
courage him to observe the passage over the horizon of 
some vessel or other, and he might, I grant you, assure 
himself that his planet at this particular point was in some 
way curved or bent. But suppose for a moment (or for 
longer, if you find the supposition a fascinating one) that 
your layman is a Swiss. He, poor fellow, has no sea-shore 

on which to indulge his cosmic curiosities. All around him 
are the Alps, grand indeed, but almost aggressively un. 
symmetrical. Far below him is the Lake of Geneva, as 
lat, to all appearances, as a pancake. As for the earth 
being round, there is simply no sign of it at all. All the 
evidence points the other way. If he really believes that 
the earth is round, he believes it against his better 
judgement. By increasing his knowledge, you have under- 
mined his ineredulity. The next thing you know, he 
will be believing in Empire Free Trade, or the Romance of 
Big Business. 

Knowledge is facts. Some facts are useful, some are 
interesting, and some are both. The best facts are those 
Which are the most useful and the most interesting to the 
greatest. number of people; and from these best facts 
should be selected the iron rations (as it were) of know- 
ledge, the irreducible minimum of information which 
every man ought to possess, and the lack of which can be 
held against him as a reproach, 

Now the knowledge that the earth is round is useful to 
very few and inté@resting to none. It is perhaps the most 


supremely boring piece of information that mankind has 
ever acquired. Indeed, the more I think about it, the 
more fervently I hope that I shall meet again that man 
with pince-nez who said of our ancesters with such 
withering, such bumptious, and such baseless scorn : 
“ They didn’t even know the earth was round.” He will 
have a rough time of it. 

* You, Sir,” I shall say (for Sir, thanks to Dr. Johnson 
on the one hand and to democracy on the other, is now 
more effective as a prelude to abuse than as a token of 
respect), “ you, Sir, have implied in my hearing that its 
knowledge of the earth’s shape is a fair criterion of the 
enlightenment of an age. Now you, I take it, know that 
the earth is round?” (Here he will nod, or make some 
stuttering assent.) ‘And may Task you what use you have 
ever made of this knowledge, either in public or in private ? 
Have you ever boasted of it? Incorporated it in any 
literary composition : such as a Sonnet: a Short Story 
about a Man who Committed Suicide: a Limerick: a Letter 
to The Times? Have you ever even alluded to it in con- 
versation ?”’ (Here the man will moisten his dry lips 
and prepare to defend himself with his umbrella. I shall 
disarm him.) “I put it to you, Sir, that so far from 
making even the most modest and deprecating reference 
to this priceless piece of knowledge, you have employed 
all the arts of circumlocution and suppression to disown it. 
Time and again you have spoken, not only of the Ends, 
but of the Four Corners of the Earth. You have asked 
at bookstalls for the Wide {and not for the Round) World 
Magazine. All over its surface you have declared to 
acquaintances unexpectedly encountered, in tones of the 
most profound conviction, that the world is a Small 
Place: nevera Roundone. Oh no, Sir, never a Round one. 
This piece of second-hand information, the accuracy of 
which you are incapable of verifying for yourself... . .”’ 

Of course, it will be one in the eye for me if he turns out 
to be the Geographer Royal. 


Correspondence 
A Letter from Delhi 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.} 

Sir,—Many confusions arise in India from this—our know- 
ledge is provincial, Our assumptions are Imperial. Nobody 
is entitled to speak for India as a whole, though his acquaint- 
ance with his own area may be profound. Even the members 
of the Viceroy’s Cabinet sec India through the medium of 
confidential reports and extracts from the newspapers —a very 
distorting mirror indeed. 

But in this detached centre—and you must come to this 
white spreading city from the humming business of Calcutta 
or Bombay to realize how detached it is—it is easier to make 
a general survey. The Ordinances have been in force for 
three months; what of them, and what should be the next 
step ? 

Bengal is a province which will for years stand by itself. 
The grievous economic depression, the emotional character of its 
people, their intense suspiciousness, and the subjective factors 
in which lie the seeds of anarchy—all these are peculiar to the 
Province. The task lying before Sir John Anderson, the 
fruit of years of neglect and the steady decline in the calibre 
of the administration, will never yield to ordinary methods. 
Terrorism has been in part driven underground ; it may spring 
up; it is specially likely to appear the moment the new 
Governor arrives. Bombay, under the unreasoning com- 
mercial domination of the Gujaratis who own Mr. Gandhi as 
their first leader, is still suffering from the boycott and an 
irrational attack on its trade which is diverting it to Ahmed- 
abad. Nevertheless, within limits the creed of non-violence 
obtains. But in the United Provinces the back of the no-rent 
campaign has been broken. The Frontier Province is to have 
its reformed constitution by the end of April. Elsewhere, 
India is calm. In these difficulties we have learnt to rely with 
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confidence on experienced civilians like Hailey, Montmorency at the unexplained and apparently pointless ficklenes wit! 8 
and Butler; the practice of the Baldwin Government in which his betrothed, Nanette Dodge, has accepted the sig 
sending second-rate politicians has destroyed the myth of any but insolvent Russian, finds prospective solace in the a 
advantage in Governors from English public life. of the Roumanian General’s Norwegian mistress. He ce Tm 
Et aprés? That is the question most thoughtful people the point of eloping with her when Nanette ATTIVES ON the ’ 
are asking themselves. The establishment of these conditions 5CC?°: closely pursued by her sinapanecndensg revolting spouse, En 
has led to suggestions which were put to me by an intelligent Her marriage with Ivan, it turns out, has been undertaken in pi 
Nationalist this week. In effect he said: order to uphold the family honour; to prevent Ivan from : 
cp ets ae st oe ae a blackmailing her sister Mary who has previously been Ins. sy 
engal is a special case; leave it out of consideration. The : ; pride ate A : ‘ is The 
no-rent campaign was a challenge to authority and was rightly put guided enough to have oy affair with him, but 1S NOW respect. aut 
down. The Red Shirts in the Frontier Province were insurrec- #bly married to an English husband who, it is feared, Would con 
omy 3 their pal eepnciere ee Sa eee oy Amanuiie a oo see no humour in the threatened revelation. Bostonian whi 
wo non’ naan andl the cones will sien: be Sdadlioniane. Else. chivalry is stirred ;. and with os rer : of emotions in the tha’ 
where the Ordinances were the natural response to the civildis- Other characters, among which the praiseworthy are jp , the 
obedience movement. If that is withdrawn the Ordinances can slight minority. Charles proceeds.to scheme in the Interests ise 
go. Let the All India Congress Committee be allowed to meet ; if of equity : Ivan and his Teutonic attendant vigorously a 
the issue is put to him, I am certain that Mr. Gandhi will see . : : cate an ve any lies 
the wisdom of politica! peace with responsible government in sight.” and for a time successfully, ope him, The other member, ligh 
of the polyglot assemblage are involved, and become, if not ear! 
I can find no support for that view amongst Indian friends _ partisans in rivalry, preposterous accomplices in farce, The But 
who appreciate the whole situation, especially if they were in final climax is achieved by an unexpected, but decisive, will 
contact with Mr. Gandhi during the Round Table Conference — action on the part of the chess-players who have sat (except 
in London. ‘They realize that his mind is essentially nihilistic; | for the transference of a solitary pawn) motionless for a couple ¢ 
he thinks only in terms of non-co-operation and civil dis- of hours, unperturbed and apparently uninterested spectators as ¥ 
obedience. Compromise is not in him. They are convinced of the pageant of inconsequence. lilie 
that if such discussions were fruitful now—a very doubtful See Naples and Die is not a model in dramatic composition, tinu 
proposition—the revival of civil disobedience would only be a Yet its structural irregularity, like its humour, is made the cot! 
matter of time, and the immediate effect would be to throw more engaging by its extravagance. Miss Olive Blakeney, well 
back the whole constitution movement when speed is the on whose shoulders as Nanette rests the chief burden of its hav 
essence of the situation. “* Press resolutely forward,” is their suecess, was a magnificent votaress of absurdity, investing ves 
advice ; “as soon as parliament has implemented the work of — her wisecracks with the crisp precision which is at once their mu 
the committees we shall be ready to organize our parties to birthright and a condition of their acceptance. The other hav 
work the constitution.” players were, without exception, triumphant accessories after stat 
The advice is sound. The great essential is to get on with — the act. cole 
the task that we are in, and to show we are getting on. Hence DEREK VERSCHOYLE, bro 
the advantage of Lord Lothian’s Franchise Committee, which ; hov 
is taking evidence in public and arousing keen public interest. bun 
Lord Lothian himself has won everyone’s confidence, and Poetry 
though one or two of his English colleagues are trying to ram N 
their preconceived views down the throats of the Indians who i No 
will have to run the machine, the Committee is educating Excursion to the Past Las 
opinion. Detailed reports of the Consultative Committee mi 
which the Viceroy directs are before the country. Those who Ler us be off. Our steam out 
abstained from participation, like the Indian commercial Is deafening the dome. bro 
bodies, are ruing their action and trying to get in by the back The needle in the gauge unc 
door. To arrest these movements by conferences which are Points to a long-banked rage, and 
bound to be futile, either at once or in the near future, would And trembles there to show om 
be fatal. What a pressure’s below. oft 
Our main task is to get on, and to show that we are getting Valves cannot vent the strain ” 
on. If we do that there will be no question of getting out. Nor iron ribs refrain xn 
may be able to indicate a possible time-table in my next letter. That furnace in the heart. a 
—I am, Sir, &e., Your CorRRESPONDENT IN INDIA, Come on, make haste and start 7” 
New Delhi, March 12th. Coupling-rod and wheel , 
Welded of patient steel, ts 
Piston that does not stir eet 
The Theatre Beyond the cylinder bs 
To take in its stride oe 
“Sce Naples and Die.” A Comedy by Elmer Rice. A teeming countryside. = 
At the Little Theatre, Adelphi. A wiaaeepeile tak Catan ne 
Mr. Eimer Rice's satirical extravaganza is an offering at In the sun’s weeping beams ; ¥ 
the shrine of that peculiar deity who presides (in this case Where wind-pump, byre and barrow a 
with more corrective resource than initial prudence) over the Are mellowed to mild sorrow, in 
destinies of Americans abroad. It has, moreover, this in Agony and sweat ‘as 
common with the living products of the most explicit and Grown over with regret. a 
human of the continents that it will provoke either wholesale What golden vesper hours . 
rejection or unreserved acceptance. It is impossible to Halo the old grey towers, r 
survey an American with indifference. What honeyed bells in valleys a 
Captiously regarded, the play will scarcely support the Embalm our ithe sad follies, wh 
raised eyebrow of criticism. Mr. Elmer Rice is the enfant Here = re daffodils vlo 
terrible of the modern stage. His theme here is unblushingly Wind-wanton, and the hills A 
melodramatic: and it is not without significance that the Bare tenee tee Sige oa Seem du! 
clue to a situation, of which tumult and confusion are the O tovely the heart's haven, of 
masters, should be provided by a couple of lethargic and silent M cadows of endless satis gre 
chess-players. A quartet of Americans, a farcically moral A spirit's holiday. Th 
Englishman, a Roumanian General, a Russian Prince, and a ition ; the 
chorus of libidinous Neapolitans provide a susceptible back- Feaveller, take care. of 


4 > , , *, 
: See : Riss : +k no flowers there, 
ground for the orgy of wise-cracking which is the foreground Pick no at 


of the piece. Charles Carro!l, the first American, piqued “. Day Lewis. So 
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Country Life 


5 AnnuaLs’ ANNIVERSARIES. 
Easter journey through country places, especially 
English villages, those simple communities that have no like- 
ness the world over, is well worth while if only to watch the 
nle in their gardens celebrating the festival of the seed. 
There is & growing fashion for sowing in other seasons, in 
autumn and even late summer; and the results are to be 
ommended to every gardener. But Easter is the date on 
which every cottager concentrates ; and his ideal is an Easter 
that is very dry and very early, a consummation enjoyed to 
the hilt in the week preceding Easter. If it is dry all the work 
jseasy. The soil crumbles, the rake slips through it, the seed 
lies snug and may be covered with a movement of the rake as 
light as the hand can make it. The earlier the sowing the 
earlier the flowering ; and what is more, the longer lasting. 
But this quality is best assured, in species and varieties that 
will endure it, by autumn sowing. 

* * * * 

(Cottage gardens are attractive, and they harbour gorgeous 
as well as simple flowers. Nowhere do you see better Madonna 
lilies or finer Crown Imperials, bulbs that flourish from con- 
tinuance in one place, like peonies, another favourite of the 
cottage. Yet these little poor gardens miss a virtue they may 
well cultivate. They are often poor in annuals, and annuals 
have been improved out of all recognition during the last few 
years. It is difficult to keep up with the names even of species, 
much more of varieties ; in one sort after another the colours 
have been infinitely extended. The Nemesia perhaps still 
stands at the head of the list, as an example of the breeding of 
colour; and to have extracted a light blue out of a yellow- 
brown remains the most salient of triumphs. The Nemesia, 
however, is half-hardy at birth, though few, if any annuals, 
bunch out and ‘grow more hardily when once planted out. 

* * * * 

No garden should be without an annual bed; and perhaps 
noother sort of flower bed should be quite without annuals. 
Last vear a number of people experimented in beds of dwarf 
mixed annuals. So pure is modern seed, so carefully worked 
out the normal heights that you can sow a seore of sorts 
broadcast ‘and be sure that none will seriously overtop or 
underlie its neighbours. ‘The medley of dwarfs was delightful 
and amusing. Personally, I never found a gardener, even 
among the experts, who could give the names of a number 
ofthe company. The colour scheme is something of a gamble. 
One must beware of an excess of pink, but the tissue of 
most annuals is such that, like the characters in Henry James's 
hiography, they ** consent to a mutual relation,’ whatever the 
tivalry of hue. 


TH 
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* * * * 

The delight of annuals is that you need never repeat your- 
vif, You can make experiments every year and hope to 
continue for an indefinite succession. Many people prefer a 
simple sort, a bed of Shirley poppy, or Clarkia elegans or 
Godetia ; but there are associations as well established for 
reciprocal sympathy as almonds and raisins. One of the best 
—recommended some years ago in a lecture by Mr. Leonard 
Sutton, the greatest of specialists in this branch of gardening 
—is the little and too little-known Leptosiphon with Alyssum 
ninimum. I suppose the greatest advance has been made 
in dwarf varieties. Neither of these grows more than four 
inches high, and the Leptosiphon has such a variety of hue, 
growing so short a nap, that it suggests a turkey carpet. 

* * %* * 

The multiplication of dwarfs, and of minute dwarfs at that, 
has made the annual a proper addition to the rock garden, 
Which is apt to look a rather dreary patch when its spring 
glory is over. Again, many of the dwarfs are now used as 
edgings for beds of perennials and often save a bed from 
dullness when ‘“ flaming June” has quenched its fires. One 
of their advantages for the rock garden is that they can be 
grown when the gaps have already proclaimed themselves. 
The hardiest of all, and least rare, are among the best, to wit 
the Violet Cress and Alyssum minimum. They supply the place 
of a carpet in a room; and good carpets are the ideal which 
at present a number of our chief specialists are pursuing. 
Some of them prophesy that in the garden of the future we 


shall permit little or no earth to be seen over the flowering 
months. Our rose gardens even will be carpeted with a low 
nap of many colours set in green. 

* * * * 
A Buve Ben. 

Last year I asked one of our greater florists to mark the 
best blue annuals—with a view to a mixed bed of this colour. 
Like the Vicar of Wakefield one desires that great event 
“the migration from the blue bed to the brown,” or vice 
versa. His reply emphasized the virtues of the following. 
First, Viscarias blue and white mixed. Beds of this annual, 
which seems to be not very widely spread, last vear delighted 
many visitors to one of the agricultural shows. The others 
were Love-in-the-mist (Miss Jekyll) which perhaps is best 
in autumn; Lobelia of the Cambridge blue variety, 
which can be treated as an annual: Echium Plantagineum, 
in which very pure blues have been produced ; Cornflower in 
which again the latest productions are of a marvellously bright 
blue ; The annual lupin (Azure Blue), Phacelia, of which Mr. 
Sutton has written: “It is the outstanding best blue annual. 
It is a pure, deep, gentian blue, grows freely in any garden 
soil and flowers in six weeks from a spring sowing.” Among 
dwarfs, of course, the old friend Nemophila has its peculiar 
charm. There are many other blues known to all, such as the 
annual Anchusa Ageratum and Verbena (now growable from 
seed), and you can now get a semi-blue Shirley poppy ; but 
I give those especially marked by a specialist for a particular 
gardener with a particular idea in his head. 

* i. «i * 

The gayest bed of annuals that I have seen of late years 
consisted chiefly of Tom Thumb nasturtiums, which have 
this supreme advantage for, say, gardeners in Surrey: they 
delight in dry and otherwise half-barren sand. With most of 
those that Stephenson’s friend would have called ‘ boss” 
annuals, you are recommended to de the ground well. Inferior 
fertilization, in association perhaps with insufficiently drastic 
thinning, ruins many an annual bed or border; but not even 
Iris Stylosa responds better to indifferent and sandy soil than 
these dwarf nasturtiums. 

* * * * 
Tur Cotour Sense. 
Some ingenious experimenters at the Zoo, who have recently 


sown 


proved that monkeys have a colour sense, assert that this is a 
gift virtually denied to ail lower mammals. Is it? The fact, 
if true, would be surprising, for animals of most other kinds 
delight in colour, The latest writer on flies for fishing pur- 
poses gives reason for believing that fish have a strong pre- 
ference for red; and the general belief that they can detect 
differences of colour begins quite to oust the older theory. 
Lubbock, with many other observers and experimenters, 
proved the preference of bees for particular colours, quiic 
isolated from the smell of particular flowers. Birds, 
course, glory in colour. The peacock does not spread its tail 
for nothing, and the sparrow much prefers the yellow to the 
white crocus. Of course, in dogs and indeed most mammals 
especially sheep, the master sense is smell. It is not only vastly 
acuter than other senses: it dominates them. But why 
hold that they have no sense of colour? When my dog shows 
his disgust at a blue serge suit (which indicates not a country 
walk but London) does he not see that it is blue ? 
* * * * 

It is a great advertisement of the zeal and multitude of 
fishermen—for whom the year has just begun—that the 
colour sense of fish has been under vigorous discussion for 
generations. ‘The bibliography on the subject is immense, 
and quite beyond parallel. Mr. Bernard—whose Fly Dressing 
(Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) is the latest addition to the theme 
brings a peculiar gift of common sense to the problem. Te 
floats the flies on water in a clear glass bowl and looks at them 
from underneath ; and by this simple device puts himself in 
the fishes’ place. He comes to the conclusion that the wings 
of a fly are much the least important part. Flies that settle 
on the water usually keep their wings more or less vertical ; 
and in any ease the bits of a fly that touch and penetrate the 
surface are of a vastly superior distinctness to all the rest. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Weel:.”—Ed. Srectaron. | 


IRELAND 
[Vo the Editor of the SpEcTAyTOR.| 
Srr,—A good many years ago, while Lord French was still 
Viceroy of Ireland, you were good enough to publish a letter of 
mine, written-in connexion with a successful attack by rebels 
on the Police Barrack at Cloyne, in which I used the following 
words : 

“We in Ireland are tired of hearing one Minister in the House of 
Commons saying that law and ordet must be enforced, and another 
Minister in the House of Lords saying the Government will never 
surrender to Sinn Fein. We know the former statement is falsified ; 
we fear the latter will be also.” 

I am not writing now to say “I told you so,” but rather in 
the hope that I may help to open the eyes of English people to 
realities. Some may call me a die-hard. I give myself no 
label. I am ati Irishman born, sincerely desirous of the welfare 
of my native land, and, at the same time, proud of being a 
citizen of the great British Empire, in the building of which 
Joyal Irishmen took no mean part. 

I, and the thousands who think with me, never had any 
illusions as to the disastrous result of the surrender to treason, 
in 1921, an act of cowardice which is one of the main causes of 
the trouble in Ireland to-day. Mr. de Valera and members of his 
Cabinet are very frank in their avowals, The solemn agree- 
ments made between the Government of the then United 
Kingdom and the rebels are, as soon as it suits the latter, to be 
treated as scraps of paper. 

What is the British Government going to do now? Are we 
to have more brave words and meek performances ? For the 
last ten years British politicians have been deluding them- 
selves with the idea that all was going well in Ireland. This 
was nonsense. The arrival of Mr. de Valera is merely an inten- 
sification of the anti-British, anti- Imperial movement that has 
been going on, and which has shown itself in many petty ways, 
such as the obliteration of the beautiful royal arms that were 
sculptured over the portico of the General Post Office, and the like 
treatment of similar arms on the Four Courts, though those 
arms had been put there by the old native [rish Parliament. 

Unless the Empire is to crumble to dust a strong stand must 
be made. Are the loyal Dominions and Colonies to be told that 
they are to be treated exactly on the same footing as a part of 
the Empire that flouts at everything sacred to loyal subjects ? 
Surely such a course would be monstrous. The simple way 
open in 1921 is now closed ; but one way remains. Those who 
rule the Irish Free State must be told that there is to be no 
whittling down of solemn agreements. They must be either 
loyal subjects of the King or get out of the Empire. The 
presence of Free State delegates at Imperial Conferences has 
been no benefit to the Empire. Kather have these delegates 
been workers of mischief. If the Free State is excluded from 
the Empire, with the consequential result as to tariffs, the 
Irish farmers and industrialists would soon find out what they 
had lost, and would come to the conclusion that a green, white 
and yellow flag was not worth their lost markets. All of us 
who have property and interesis in Ireland would suffer during 
this lesson; but I believe it would be effective in restoring the 
unity of the British Isles and the prestige of the British 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin. 


** CORKONIAN,” 


|Vo ihe Editor of the Specrvror.} 

Mr. de Valera is much given to deploring the partition 
of treland in 1921, but, in reality, Lmperialists like myself, both 
in England and Ireland, have far stronger reasons for regretting 
this unfortunate piece of Statecraft. But for it, and the con- 
sequent exclusion of the loyalist vote of Northern Ireland, 
Mr. de Valera would not have had the smallest chance of 
being returned to office on his present policy ; and many other 
misfortunes that have overtaken Ireland—-from the disastrous 
civil war of 1922-23 to the nuisance of the Customs Border-- 
would not have occurred. 

The past cannot now be undone, and the only moral I wish 
to draw is that framers of the Partition (and at the moment 


SER, 


I am chiefly thinking of Mr. Winston Churchill and his Speech 
of the other day ; but there are plenty of others) are not safe 
guides to follow in the delicate and intrieate Irish question: 
and their views should not be taken too seriously. 

To speak generally—the more the Press and Public of both 
countries can leave the present dispute to their respectiye 
Governments, and the more those Governments will deal with 
it through the existing diplomatic channels and not by way of 
platform speeches and public debate, the better the prospect of 
a friendly settlement. The “Treaty” of 1921 and various 
subsequent Anglo-Irish agreements, together with the recent 
Statute of Westminster, have made the legal relations of oy 
two countries very hard for a layman to understand. Mf, 
de Valera claims that, under a strict interpretation of these, 
the oath taken by members of the Free State Parliament js 
optional and not obligatory, and that the Land Annuities dre 
not legally due to the British Treasury. Personally, I think he 
is wrong, but he claims to have collected opinions from a 
number of able jurists in support of his opinions, and has the 
enthusiastic backing of his followers, and cannot easily with. 
draw. It seems essentially a matter for reference to an impar. 
tial Court of Law if one competent, and acceptable to both 
Governments, can be found. 

There is, I can confidently assert, not the slightest feeling of 
hostility or ill-will towards the English people among any see. 
tion of the Irish public, and I hope the same is true on the other 
side. It would be utterly deplorable if public resentment were 
aroused in either country by angry pre-judgements of the case, 
or by the bandying about of phrases such as * breach of faith,” 
* serap of paper,’ and so on, 

My appeal is for reserve and for leaving the matter to the 
Governments concerned.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

** LEINSTERMAN,” 


[To the Editor of the Spectsx vor. | 

Sm,—The Government will make a profound mistake if it 
attempts, by direct or indirect means, to compel the’ people 
of the Irish Free State to accept the Oath of Allegiance. The 
Irish settlement was never a good one. It lacked the spirit 
of surprising generosity that characterized the South African 
settlement. It is very doubtful if Mr. Cosgrave and_ thos 
who were with him were enthusiastic about the settlement, 
I suggest that they accepted it reluctantly. That kind of 
settlement is of no real use to us. 

We have far less to fear from an Ireland quite free than 
from an Ireland partly, if not entirely, dissatisfied. In any 
case, the last thing we should do is to work ourselves up into 
a state of artificial indignation over this latest development 
of the Irish situation. If the Irish desire to leave the Empire, 
let them go. Sentimentally they will lose more than we shall. 

On the trade side, we should be guided by common sense. 
Cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face is poor business, 
There is more involved here than the comfort of the Free 
Staters. There is involved the question of self-determination. 
If we acknowledge the freedom of the Irish Free State to do as 
she pleases, we have our bands free to insist on the same 
freedom for Ulster. Mr. de Valera’s designs on Ulster are pure 
Imperialism. Politically, world thought is moving in a new 
direction, and we in this country should not allow ourselves to 
beeome enmeshed in a Middle Ages tradition.--I am, Sir, &¢, 

Connaught Club, PETER EF. SOMERVILLE. 

75 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W. 2. 


ADVERTISERS AND THE PRESS 
|\Vo the Editor of he Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—-Your comment on the advertiser's reaction to large 
scale newspaper circulations is necessary and timely. There 
is no doubt that one of the causes of the present restricted 
expenditure on Press publicity is its reduced revenue earning, 
owing (a) to the high advertising rates now operating ; and 
(b) to the reduced yield owing to artificially created circulations. 
Finally, the advertiser must measure his expenditure by 
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yc proved results, and he is finding these steadily contracting 
its " Press that is creating a large percentage of fruitless 
_ vs n The reason for this is that not only are the papers 
Oe aainnith; not read, but the type of reader is not 
ening money On purchasing the commodities advertised, 
put rather consists of people who are trying to obtain ** some- 
thing for nothing by way of life insurances, presents, com- 
petition prizes, oF the innumerable stiniulants offered to induce 
the sale of the medium. 

Signs are not wanting that this constant stimulation has 

reached saturation point, and there is, therefore, great scope 
for the decently conducted periodical which relies on a genuine 
circulation, and refrains from constant unworthy appeals to’ 
‘readers to push up sales artificially, 
It is, of course, true that finally any enterprise conducted 
on unsound lines will break down in its methods, although 
metimes it is a long time before this fact is demonstrated. 
All the evidence available, however, points to the fact that a 
periodical that is dependent for its profits on artificially 
timulated advertising revenue and false circulation figures, 
has passed the zenith of its financial prosperity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGUS WATSON. 

10 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


its 


ROAD RAIL 
[Yo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sn—As there is so much discussion at the present about 
the problems of road and rail traffie IT venture to suggest 
to you, Sir, that the country might be prepared to support 
a bold and comprehensive policy carried out on businesslike 
lines. Why could not the Ministry of Transport and the 
Road Fund form the basis of a corporation on some such 
lines as the Port of London Authority or the Electricity 
Commissioners ? It would have transferred to it all the 
cassified roads and railway tracks in the country and would 
isue to the owners, namely, the local councils and railway 
companies, shares in exchange. For revenue it would 
receive a licence duty on all road and rail traffie, and for 
futher capital expenditure it could issue shares to the public 
on its own security alone. 


versus 


There would be many difficulties to be removed before 
such a scheme as this could be put into effect, but its advan- 
tages would be lasting, particularly to the four chief interests 
involved, namely, the nation, the ratepayers, the railway 
companies and the motor owners. The nation would benefit 
by knowing that its roads and railways were being maintained 
aid developed on a sound, businesslike and comprehensive 
basis. Further, it woukl be able to have a check on the 
cst and signify assent or otherwise for the policy pursued 
by its support of the issues of capital. The ratepayers 
would benefit by having the liability of the upkeep of main 
rads taken from them and also by receiving interest on 
the capital already sunk. They would benefit in the future 
by being relieved of the burden of such schemes as the London 
North Orbital Road which, as Lord Salisbury has pointed 
out, is a burden on the Hertfordshire ratepayers for the 
benefit of London. Schemes that had a direct local benefit, 
like the new Mersey tunnel, could be carried out with the help 
ofa grant from the local council. The railway companies 
would benefit by having the liability of maintaining their 
tracks removed and by receiving a certain amount of interest 
on the huge capital they have sunk in them. They would 
haye, of course, to pay the licence duty, but in every other 
way they would be free to run their services as they thought 
best, and they would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
wad traffic was not being subsidized at the expense of the 
ratepayers. Motor would benefit by having the 
wads maintained in a good state of repair and developed 
and improved on a large comprehensive plan to satisfy their 
requirements. They also would the satisfaction 
knowing that the licence duty was not being used to relieve 
the taxpayer, ‘There would be the further general advantage 
that the scheme requires no large expenditure of money to 
put into effect and no imposing of restrictions on individual 
liberty and private enterprise.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun H, Wainwerieire, 


Sillery, Fhe Drive, Radlett, Herts. - : 


owners 


have 


of 


SEX EDUCATION 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The Duchess of Atholl’s interesting article in last week’s 
Spectator seems to omit some very vital points for those who 
have to make practical application of this problem. 

(1) It is of greater importance for the child that he should 
at any age feel that the parents sanction or accept his knowledge 
of the laws of reproduction than that he sheuld have a very 
thorough grasp of them in detail. 

(2) It is no less important that those responsible for answer- 
ing questions should be careful not to make the occasion one 
for warning and admonition, as is frequently done in the effort 
to preserve a high moral tone. The questions should be 
answered as straightforwardly as if they were about motors or 
electric light, &c., on a basis that at the time only answers a 
direct question, 

(3) It has been found wiser to satisfy the first simple and 


direct curiosity, not by talking about botany or animals, but 


and then lead 
origin to all 
and architec- 


by the briefest truth about human reproduction, 
the child from the initial interest in his own 
aspects of creative work via plant life, &c., to art 
ture and so forth. 
Clear thinking on these matters seems highly important 
or we may yet find that sex education, as it is called, may 
prove even more misguided in its efforts than the Conspiracy 
of Silence that preceded it.—I am, Sir, &e., LEN CHALONER, 
3244 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—The Duchess of Atholl to that 
Education ” is a matter in which the adult must provide the 
initiative. On the contrary, the growing child initiates its 
own sex education and is anxious to further its progress in 
this branch of knowledge until frustrated by adult handling. 
A child asks questions about sex for exactly the same 


seems assume * Sex 


reason as it asks questions about other things—to satisfy a 
widening curiosity about the strange world around it. It is not 
until these inquiries are treated differently from others that 
it gets the idea that there is something “ special *? about sex. 

The process starts at the age of about three years with the 
query: “ Where do babies come from?” This question is 
normally addressed to one of the parents as the most con- 
venient and reliable source of information. If this and sub- 
sequent similar attempts to obtain knowledge are met with 
lying (“the gooseberry bush’ method), the discovery of the 
fraud—which comes very quickly—will discredit the parent 
as a reliable authority on this and other subjects. If the 
inquiries are met with reprimand of any sort the child will 
attach feelings of guilt to this subject which will probably be 
extended to scientifie inquiry in all fields of knowledge, and 
this attitude of mind may be carried on into later life. 

it is essential that these questions should be answered in 


the vocabulary of the nursery and the playground. <A 
pedagogic “ mastery of language’ only serves to confuse 


counsel. Further, they must be direct. Disquisitions on the 
fertilization of plants, &e., are to the childish mind nothing 
but evasive irrelevancies. 

Sex education of this kind must, of course, be accompanied 
by the inculeation of a proper sexual ethic. But here as in 
other matters of conduct “ example is better than precept,” 
and the morality advocated must appeal by virtue of its 
innate reasonableness.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6, 


Avex. G. Craic, 


OF STTE VALUES 


Editor of the Specraror.]| 


TAXATION 

[To the 

Sir,—One of man’s first duties is to refrain from doing anv thing 

which prevents his neighbour earning a livelihood. Under our 

existing assessment laws men make a legal profit through 

having prevented others doing useful work on land that lies 

waste. This is an injustice against which every man has a 
right to be protected. 

The price of building sites keeps many plots of valuable 
land unoccupied ; each site which remains vacant when a price 
can be obtained for it is a natural opportunity for the employ- 
The wasted 


ment of capital and labour. value of all such 


openings fer useful work is exempt from rates and under- 
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taxed. Things have come to such a pass in this country that 
the State must both reduce its expenditure and find means to 
increase the public revenuc. It is inexpedient to increase the 
direct or indirect taxation now levied on the occupation of 
property, on the production and exchange of commodities, 
on incomes, or on estates at death. In these circumstances is 
there any valid reason for continuing to exempt the site values 
of land from a fair contribution to the public revenues ? 
I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE ALFRED GOODWIN. 
Birken, Prestaiyn. 


MR. WELLS AND THE QUAKERS 

| To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
ir, hope that those who are competent to deal with the 
subject will reply to what I take to be a crude and absurd 
attack upon the pacifism of the Society of Friends made by 
Mr. Wells in The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 
Merely as an ordinary reader of the book, without connexion 
with Quakerism or pacifism, I feel impelled to protest against 
the following statement : 

“ Their refusal of service is not (therefore) so much an action 
against their own State as an incantation to that unknown unimple- 
mented God of Peace. In that god they put their faith—and so 
gesticulating sceptical disapproval and immoral superiority .. . 
towards all who seek to subjugate chaotic by ordered force, they 
liberate their minds to easy and agreeable occupations.” 

Presumably, under these last Mr. Wells would include 
delousing work during a typhus epidemic. Surely all fair- 
minded people, however far removed from the Quaker point 
of view, will repudiate such a monstrous travesty of the facts. 
Those who are unfamiliar with the facts should study the 
records of the relief work of the Society during and after the 
War.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. R. Caron. 

10 Palace Mansions, Addison Bridge, W. 14. 


EMILY BRONTE 
To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,——I am impelled to comment on a remark of your reviewer 
of the new “ Shakespeare Head” Bronté (Mr. E. F. Benson). 
* But when, in Shirley,” he says, Charlotte “ attempted a 
full-length portrait of her sister Emily, she tackled something 
beyond her scope.” Did she? Granted that the soul of 
the mystic is something secret and withdrawn, is there no 
value in its outward manifestation ? Has the companion of 
daily life, the most intimate friend, the beloved and loving 
sister, nothing of interest to tell of appearance, bearing, 
manner? Haye we no concern with the Emily who was 
known to her own circle? In my view, the radiant and 
exquisite figure of Shirley adds immensely to our knowledge 
of the poet and mystic. It was not merely as a silent stoic, 
a self-absorbed philosopher, that she appeared in her home ; 
though silent and stoical she undoubtedly was; and these 
qualities are evident in Shirley. But her stoicism 
and reserve there was that brilliant charm, there was all 
the delight in beauty and in life, all the fire and the tenderness, 
which make her portrait one of the most adorable in fiction. 

If I had to select among the heroines of English novels 
the most typical as well as the most charming example of 
our girlhood, Shirley would be my choice. Of 
course, Shirley isan Emily in sunnier surroundings than the 
reality; Shirley is unmarked by suffering, by sickness, by 
the grim constraints of poverty: but all the more is she a 
picture of Emily as Nature planned her. And there is nothing 
whatever in Shirley inconsistent with the mystic and the 
There, admittedly, Emily her 
there Charlotte would indeed have been * tackling something 
beyond ber ken.’ But she did not attempt this. She told 
us of what she knew. She has given us Emily without her 
but the portrait, though wanting life’s full stature, 
is not therefore untrue; for surely, of all who ever breathed, 


above 


national 


outsoared sister : 


genius. 


yenius ; 


KMmily Bronte was the last to wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
No falsehood could have been so gross as to have drawn 


her prating of “ Strange Powers” or posing as philosopher 


and mystic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marrua Garnerr (Mrs. R. S. Garnett), 
26 West Hill, Wighgate. 


THE JUDGE AND THE CRIMINAL 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sir,—Everyone must wish that the infliction of pain 
punishment upon our fellow-creatures could be discontinue 
but in the present state of civilization it appears to be indi 
pensable to social life. Great efforts, however, have been 
during the last century, both in Europe and America, to mit. 
gate the severity of penal laws, and this perhaps Supports Lon 
Salvesen’s view that “a misplaced and false sentimentality 
is largely responsible for the considerable increase in serions 
crime, and in the number of habitual criminals, Which has 
occurred in the last few years. 

Nietzsche, in his Natural History of Morals, says that “ there 
is a point of diseased mellowness and effeminacy in the history 
of society, at which society itself takes the part of him why 
injures it, the criminal, and does so in fact seriously ang 
honestly.” The criminal statistics of Chicago and New Yo 
suggest that something like this may be actually occurring yt 
the present time in the United States. 

There is a paragraph in an evening paper of to-day’s date 
sent by Reuter’s Agency from New York, which says that, 
Judge of the Court of Appeal, when speaking of the eyer. 
increasing number of récidivistes, stated that about 400.0%) 
persons were sent to prison every year, only to return to 
society as “ potential centres of moral infection.” 

Such a state of affairs is obviously a very serious matter, an 
it seems possible that it might be partially remedied if hardened 
and habitual criminals were permanently segregated from 
those who appear to be amenable to good influences and 
discipline—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER Crick, 


Hastbourne. 
THE BEET SUGAR SUBSIDY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—You rightly suggest in vour issue of March 26th that 


the beet sugar subsidy demands a far more vigilant serutiny 
than most of its critics and defenders have yet accorded to it, 
Although the sugar subsidy has now run in this country for 
nearly seven years, we have yet had no impartial review of 
its operation. 

The voluminous report entitled ‘“* The Sugar Beet Industry 
at Home and Abroad ” recently produced by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, was written, it is stated in the foreword, by two 
representatives of the industry itself and a representative of 
the Ministry. Such a report can therefore hardly be called 
impartial. 

The present protection given to British sugar beet is 
equivalent to an ad valorem duiy of nearly 200 per cent., or 
12s. per cwt, as against a mere 3s. Gd. per ewt. given to ou 
sugar-producing colonies, who, although they can _ produc 
sugar from cane far more cheaply than we can from beet in 
this country, can hardly be expected to overcome such a 
weighting of the scales against them.—-I am Sir, &e., 


; 4 -— : 
4 Summerlands Avenue, W. 3. R. Usuer. 


JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON 
| To the Editor of the Specrsavor.| 
Sir.—The beautiful article in your paper from the pen 
Prebendary Mackay, describing the life and death of Joko 
Coleridge Patteson, known to me in my boyhood as ** Cousil 
Coley,” brings back to me the poignant sorrow that fell upoi 
us all when the news of his pathetic end reached England. 

As a perpetual reminder of him there has lain on my writing 
table now for many years the compass which he used in his 
wanderings, which was given him by my great uncle, Francs 
Coleridge. 

There was erected by my father at the cross roads on tht 
Great Western Road near Alfington a wayside cross, whith 
commemorates the Bishop as ‘* a wise, a holy, and a humble 
man.” The whirling motorist, on his way to Lxeter, neve 
pauses to Jook at it, but the humble pedestrian may read aml 
learn that the highest life is that of sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &, 


The Ford, Chobham. STEPUEN COLERIDGE. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or Very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
diseretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (—— >). 


Competition No. §5i (Ser By * CarD.”) 


4 prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best Open Letter 
toa Reviewer, in not more than 250 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 
32. The result of this competition will appear im our 


19. 
Ath, if April 16th, 1932. 


Competition No. 52 (Ser sy “Docrtr.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a Patchwork Poem on 
Spring, in not less than twelve or more than twenty 
ines, each line being taken from a different published 
English poem. No poet may be quoted more than 
twice and full references must be given. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 11th, 
932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
April 23rd, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 50 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 22 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-second of these competitions closes on Monday, 
April Lith, 1932. Entries should be marked * Limerick 
No, 22.” 

The result of the twentieth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

{It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entrics should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 49 


[REPORT AND AWARD BY ** CARD.”*] 

A prize of two guineas was offered for the best list of names 
suitable for any five of the following ten imaginary persons, 

(1) Arabbit fancier living in Cavendish Square. 

(2) A doctor practising in South Kensington Station. 

(3) A Cabinet Minister afflicted with St. Vitus Dance. 

(4) A butcher suffering from religious mania. 

(5) A eroquet-playing pugilist. 

(6) A probitionist married to a whisky rmagnate’s daughter, 

(7) Asoothsayer with a stammer. 

(8) A peer who has lost his memory. 

(9) A bearded woman in love. 

(10) Aman who does match-tricks. 


Stimulated (presumably) by the correspondence in The 
Times, competitors inclined alike to the fantastic but conceiv- 
ableand the frankly impossible. There was inevitably a lot of 


too obvious punning, in which the Bearded Woman not 
unnaturally came off worst. The entries of E. M. Howe, 


Jocelyn C. Lea, Malcolm Campbell, and Mrs. C. M. Wilson are 
commended: and the prize is awarded to Lt.-Col. F. A. 
Goddard, 45 Warwick Road, S.W. 5. 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
(1) A Cabinet Minister afflicted with St. Vitus Dance.— 
Wittiam Ewart TwrrcHeErRLey. 
(2) A butcher suffering from religious mania.—JEHORAM [Nico 
VEALES. 
(3) A peer who has lost his memory.—HeEpwiGc pre Lorvus, l3rn 
Baron HAYSEED. 
(4) A bearded woman in love. 
(5) A man who does match-tricks.— 
Lieut-CoL. 


Rr. How. 


-BARBARA MAUDLIN BEEVAMORE, 
Brian THKrODRIC May. 

KF. A. Gopparp. 
Commended : 

(1) Bunny Martin West (Bunny-mart in west). 

(4) Evan Weixpsor Carver (Heaven wins a carver). 

(6) Witnrm: Saywen (Will he say when ?). 

(9) Isapora tna Bextvorr (His adorer in a beaver). 

(10) Saunt Knack (Lt’s all knack), 


JOCELYN C. Lea, 


COMPOSED 


(4) A butcher suffering from religious mania.—MR. Treornuinrg 
SLAUGHTER. 
(5) A croquet-plaving pugilist—Mr. BoxBaLn STRONGITHARM, 
(8) A peer who has lost his nemory.—Myosotis, Ear. ov LETHE. 
(9) A bearded woman in love.—-Mrs. AMANDA RE@INA BEAVER. 
(10) A man who does match-tricks.—LuctFer MERRIMAN, Esq. 
(Mrs.) C. M. Witson, 

(1) Avueustus Wottrey-Buck. 

(3) Rr. Hox. Hecror Everstrey-TREMBLING, 
(7) ANANIAS SLtowcock ANp(REWw) Brut. 

(8) AMNesta VeERBALIS, Viscount Forcerir. 
(9) Miss Amy Boyes-TIKLerR, 


M.P. 


Martcoum CAaMPReLt. 
(1) Guy Bentinck Coney, 
(4) Brimstone CARVER. 
(5) Pexncu Hooper. 
(9) Barbara 'TRUELOVE, 
(10) Topy Bryant. 
E. M. Hone. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 19 


Tuk most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 1 
An Open Letter to the Editor of The Times (Moth), George 
Herbert (T. S. 
Dunsany), Lord Chesterfield (F. W 
Tibet (V.S. Pritchett), and Yoga (F. Yeats-Brown). 


Kliot), One August in the Red Sea (Lord 
Bain), An Account of 


The prize is awarded to “Stencil,” who is asked to send 


name and address. 


Poetry 
Elegy 


STOKE POGES GOLF 
SUNDAY MORNING. 
O where are Chioé’s sweethearts gone, 
This golden summer's morn upon ? 


ON COURSE ON 


Fie, fie, what are they doing, 
They, who should be a-wooing ? 


See Strephon there upon the heath 
Profess his self-inflicted faith. 
See, at his God’s stern call, 
How he pursues 
The unoffending, small, 
White, suffering. patient Ball. 
See how he still must follow, 
Frenzied, fanatical, o’er hill and hollow ; 
And how, with cunning ruse, 
He pilots it towards its final goal— 
The Great, the Good, the All-Sufficing Hole, 


And what of Corin? Hark! the bell, 
Tolling to set our minds on Hell, 
Has drawn him to the Church 
In solemn search 
Of ultimate Truth, of Goodness infinite. 
An hour there he'll sit, 
Seeking the steep and narrow track, 
The straight fair way that leads not back. 
Ife shuns the hazards and the wiles 
With which old Satan’s craft 
His path beguiles, 
And with relentless shaft 
He drives his small, white, unoffending Soul 
Towards the Great, the Good, the Heavenly Hole. 


While both her lovers thus do play, 
What shall poor Chloé do to-day ? 
With this one dully plod, 
Or bow to that one’s God ? 
Watch Strephon do the round in ninety-sevea, 
Or Corin foozle his approach to Heaven ? 


dan STRUTHER, 
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Literature and Language 


The Art of Teaching English. By J. H. Fowler. (Macmillan. 


os.). 
A Spell of Words. By L.Eckenstein. (The Favil Press. 7s. 6d.) 
THrouGHOUT our island and our empire the schoolboy— 
ves, even the scholar who greets a Latin Unseen with a 
cheer—bites his pen and crumbles his blotting-paper, as he 
gazes dumbly upon the words “ English Essay ”’ : 
* Ah would that my tongue could utter. 


The thoughts that arise in me!” 


To teach our young barbarians how to win the battle of 
Waterloo is child’s play as compared with instructing them 
in the conduct and idiom of their native tongue. ‘The sun- 
baked Latin and the ice-bound Russian are as fluent as the 
Psalmist. Milord anglais is still proverbially and mag- 
nificently dumb. 

Mr. Fowler has struggled with the problem for many years. 
His wounds and labour have not been vain. <A disciple of 
Matthew Arnold (but more a tactician than a trumpeter 
before the walls of Jericho), he has gathered the papers, 
pamphlets and addresses of twenty years into a ** pedagogic 
Last Will and Testament.” This sane and sensitive book 
deals with all the practical difficulties of English teaching in 
schools: with the Higher Certificate, the school library, 
the Holiday Task; with composition, with Shakespeare, 
with the English Essay. Mr. Fowler’s warnings and sugges- 
tions are alike admirable. I will give some examples : 

“If the history of the nineteenth century is being read, a splendid 
opportunity is missed if none of the great Victorian novels is read in 
school and out of school at the same time.” 

* Never ask for an essay on ‘ Football,’ but ask for a report ona 
single match or a scouting expedition.” 

* [ doubt whether Bacon ean be read with profit below a sixth form, 
On the other hand, even in the lowest forms there is no reason for 
declining upon anything that is not first rate literature.” 

* Do not let us consent to make the study of English Literature a 
‘soft option ’ in our schools and universities.” 

The teaching of English in schools has probably improved 
and is improving, although any Higher Certificate Examiner 
soon turns cynical. The parent and not the schoolmaster 
is, in my opinion, the criminal to-day. How many parents 
take the trouble to read aloud regularly to their children ? 
And reading aloud, as Mr. Fowler knows, is the first and 
best way of teaching literature. How many children 
encouraged to browse at will in a library at home or even to 
explore a misceHaneous bookshelf? Far, far too often children 
are given books too young for them instead of too old for 


are 


Meeting in 


Mysticism East and West. By Rudolf Otto. 


Co. 16s.) 


(Macmillan and 


Tue long-delayed appearance in English of this very important 
work by the author of The Idea of the Holy will be sure of a 
warm welcome from all students of religious experience. It 
has grown out of a number of lectures, enlarged and com- 
pleted, and is to be regarded as an empirical commentary 
on the transcendental theology expounded in the Professor's 
previous books. 

Two positions are here defended and illustrated. First, 
that mysticism represents a fundamental impulse—a tendency 
to the Divine—working in the human soul of all races and 
all periods, and therefore witnessing to a constant element 
in the nature of man; secondly, that in spite of the aston- 
ishing likenesses between the spiritual life and experience 
of East and West, ° it is false to maintain that mysticism is 
always just mysticism.” and variations are 
of immense importance for an understanding of the human 
soul's apprehension of the Numinous ; and do not necessarily 
depend on differences of culture, religion, and race. The 
emergence of a great mystic is always a spiritual phenomenon 
of the highest importance: not only because he supports 
in general the witness of all other mystics to the relation 
of man to God, but also because of the individual variations 
he exhibits and new interpretations of experience which he 
gives. For mysticism is not merely a doctrine about réality . 
it is a profound expression of the deepest need of man’s 
pirit, its strong primal impulse for completion in God, for 


Its contrasts 


them. A child of nine will listen with the closest attention 
and delight to a book read aloud to an elder brother of fifteey 
At first perhaps pride and emulation are the Spur, but 
intellectual curiosity is soon aroused and young teeth an 
sharpened upon the hard crust. 

Miss Eckenstein’s posthumously published Spell of Wong 
is a fine farrago of etymological and anthropological facts 
and fancies. I can vouch for its fascination if not for its 
accuracy. There are things in it which are a little hard tp 
swallow, and I feel suspicious when the author cites as evideng 
an emendation of Capell in King Lear. Beside Mr, Fowler; 
papers these notes are somewhat incongruous, yet something 
is to be gained from the juxtaposition. The teacher of English 
who has some knowledge of the history and adventures of 
particular words will find his task a thousand times easier, 
There is a tendency always to reduce style to a norm; 
recommend the neo-classic virtues and graces; propriety. 
moderation, clarity, order. I suppose that is the wisest way, 
But do not let us be as hostile as Matthew Arnold to what 
are after all the peculiar imaginative and eccentric qualitie 
of our own literature and condemn with him the capriciousney 
of the English genius. Miss Eckenstein’s myth and legend, 
her witches’ brooms and cauldrons, her kittens and kittl 
pins, her Jack Pudding and Jack-o-Lent provide rich gg 
in which the young idea will shoot. EKwperto crede, | 
remember a question at the end of the weekly classical paper 
in the sixth which asked for the derivation of such words a 
tawdry, treacle, and umpire. It gave me at least a new feeling 
about word values. And I will take the opportunity of 
recommending here Professor Gordon’s pamphlet Shakespeare's 
English. This is another method of approach for the teacher 
of language and literature. 

In this mechanical and scientific age it is only amon 
children and schoolboys that we shall find the same animism, 
the same rites, ceremonies and tabooes which we find in the 
folk-lore and primitive customs of Miss Eckenstein’s explo. 
ations. Here is material fascinating enough to compete with 
the internal arrangements of the motor-car or with the 
mysterious universe, and to awaken at school the literary and 
historical imagination, Undergraduates, on the other hand, 
will find A Spell of Words as useful in their imitations of 
The Waste Land as Shakespeare found Sir Thomas North and 
Sterne the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

GEORGE RYLANDS, 


the Centre 


salvation, fullness of life. Tt is true that many mysties have 
been metaphysicians ; nevertheless to ** be,’ not to ‘know,’ 
is the object of the mystic quest. The mystic seeks the 
fulfilment of the soul's utmost possibilities ; such a fruitful 
and life-giving satisfaction of its thirst for the Perfect, that 
“what we have gathered in contemplation, we give out in 
Jove.” 

To illustrate this thesis Dr. Otto has chosen two “ exclus. 
ive” mystics of East and West, as remarkable for thei 
agreements as for their differences : the ninth-century Indian 
Sankara, and the mediaeval German Dominican Meistet 
Eeckhart. Both are trained theologians with a strong meta: 
physical bent-——* of abstract, soaring. and yet subtle spect 
lation... mystic and scholastic in one person.” Both 
teach from within a formed tradition, and mainly by way 
of comment on the Scriptures of their faith. But both look 
beyond all speculation to the Absolute, as a living and saving 
power. They are alike, too, in their steady opposition t 
the three perennial forms of pseudo-mysticism which reduce 
its august experiences to the levels of sense : namely, illumit- 
ism, devotional ecstasy, and nature-mysticism. Neither of 
them will have anything to do with miracles, visions, 
occult experiences; while Eckhart’s utter rejection of the 
emotional and affective religious fervours which ran Tit 
in mediaeval Christianity is closely paralleled by Sankares 
dislike of the quasi-erotic ardours of bhakti. A stern and 
lofty purity, a steady refusal of all that is less than God, 
characterizes both mystics; and absorption in the rich 
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. of Deity is for each the goal. But whereas in Sankara 
evap re doctrine is stated without any concession to 
bs ST aasieee and need of average humanity, and without 
. Tihiende to ethics, Eckhart’s mysticism—though its 
- flights exceed our normal vision—is saved from 
l arrogance by the fact that it is ** rooted in his simple 
t-hand Christian experience.” Palestine, not India, 
It is true that the Church had no 


’ 


any 
highest 
gpiritua 
and firs Pe 
oe, allan cee tea he ‘tions’ 
(ifficulty in compiling a list of ** condemned propositions 
from his works, for he often uses language which implies 
weh a doctrine of deification as no Christian theology could 
endure. Nevertheless the intensity of his religious realism, 
his pastoral zest, and homely contracts with average Christian 
experience — above all the profound humility which permeates 
ynd tempers his numinous rapture - all this gives to his 
pirituality @ richness and variety which we cannot find in 
that of Sankara. 

Professor Otto asks us to regard Eckhart as “ a great Gothic 
figure ” ; and indeed, there is in his intense vitality, his 
waring Jove of mystery, his easy movement bet ween the 
extremes of the transcendental and the homely, something 
yhich reminds us of the Cathedral-builders of the North. 
He stands for a type of mysticism which is essentially activistic ; 
fulfilling itself not in speculation, but in life. For Sankara, 
the Hindu, the world is and remains an evil illusion hostile 
to man’s spiritual peace; and union with God is conceived 
asa release from the scheme of things. For Eckhart, the 
western Christian, the world itself incarnates God's glory 3 
and man’s beatitude consists in finding and co-operating with 
Him here and now. ‘Then “ all things become to thee pure 
God, because in all things thou seest nothing but pure God. 
Like one who looks long into the sun—-what he afterwards 
may see is seen to be full of the sun.” 

; EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Dickens’ Oldest Friend 


Dickens to His Oldest Friend. Letters of Charles Dickens to 
Thomas Beard, Edited by Walter Dexter. (Putnam. 21s.) 
AvonG the friends who flock around a popular favourite 
during his lifetime there are always one or two who, after 
his death, escape the attention of his biographer, fade from 
the pictured group, and are soon forgotten altogether. Very 
often they have been among the earliest and most faithful 
of the great man’s confidants. But when the days of his 
success came, their own fortunes failed to keep pace with 
his Perhaps they even lagged behind, and beeame a 
burden to the swift progress of wealth and fame. ‘They were 
till to be met at family gatherings, anniversaries, and feast 
days; but they hovered in a shadowy background, while 
newer and more brilliant friends sported in the light. With 
the great man’s death their light went out irremediably ; 
and if by their own fireside they revived their memories for 
ayounger generation, the stories they told were apt to be 
greeted with polite incredulity. *‘‘ The old man eloquent !” 
the young men would say. ‘* He remembers more than ever 

happened.”? ; 

In some such relation as_ this Thomas Beard to 
Charles Dickens. His friendship with * the Inimitable Boz” 
started before the days of Pickwick, when the two young 
men were fellow-reporters on the Morning Chronicle and 
Beard was Dickens’ it kept in touch 
with every change of his friend’s triumphant career; and 
it survived his death for twenty years. Beard was Dickens’ 
godfather to his first child, 
and a * privileged face ” (to use Boz’s own phrase) at every 
homely domestic celebration. “I hope I shall never miss 
hy old friend’s face,’ wrote Dickens ; and he never did, or 
at least with Beard’s consent. But the old 
fiend was shy and retiring, and the new friends were 
amorous and alert. They had never taken much notice 
f Beard while Dickens was alive, and when Dickens was 
He was not invited 
to the secret morning funeral in Westminster Abbey ; Forster 
passed him over with a kindly phrase or two of condescension 
in the official biography ; and there is not a single one of 
Dickens’ letters to him to found in the voluminous 
correspondence so carefully edited by filial and sisterly piety. 
More than forty years have elapsed since Thomas Beard’s 


stood 


** associate-chief ”” ; 


never own 


dead, he scarcely crossed their thoughts. 


be 


death before these letters have found their way to the public. 
Now, through the kindness of the Count de Suzannet, who 
owns them, and under the devoted and most competent 
editorship of Mr. Walter Dexter, they form a very pleasant 
and characteristic addition to the vast and still increasing 
library of Dickensiana. Mr. Dexter’s work is admirably 
done. His notes are full and informative; they have the 
true biographers ‘tang.’ Every collector of Dickens 
literature will want to add this volume to his shelves. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that the letters should 
“cast a new light” upon the glittering figure of Dickens> 
already sufficiently lit up from every angle; there is no new 
Dickens now for anyone to display. But of the old Dickens, 
the incorrigible, ‘* inimitable,’ and irresistible, these hearty, 
often breathless letters reveal once more the eager, trans- 
parent, mercurial character, “every inch of him an honest 
man.” We see him posting across country, to report the 
speeches in Lord Russell's election campaign, and 
bubbling over with excitement when his paper was first out 
with the report. 


Jobn 


“We had a much, much longer account 
than any other paper, and the whole affair is considered one 
of complete and signal success, and has been noted as a feat 
by the Spectator.” There is a poignant description of Mary 
Hogarth’s death, and of Mrs. Dickens’ subsequent break- 
down. ‘Thank God, [Mary] died in my arms, and the very 
last words she whispered were of me. In all these early 
joys and griefs Beard was evidently one of the first friends 
to whom Dickens turned for sympathy and consolation, and 
he was often of genuine practical assistance. Just as he 
used to lend the young Boz a £5 note, to tide him over an 
awkward corner, so he supplied him later on with adminis- 
trative and economic advice when the Daily News was in 
process of being founded, and acted as discreet intermediary 
when there was question of delicate negotiations with the 
artist Maclise. And all through the correspondence, even in 
its most trivial mood, there was the rollicking hospitality of 
the Boz table, with its constant invitations to a “ haunch 
scientifically carved,” ** a breast of venison,” ‘‘ a pint or so 
of the rosy,” or a goblet of the rare claret, which “ leaves 
the mental faculties in a state of indescribable freshness next 
morning.” 

What an age it was, an age of gigantie energy and apparently 
inexhaustible spirits! But it paid the penalty of its vigour. 
Thomas Beard had a younger brother named Frank, who 
became Dickens’ doctor, and Mr. Dexter is able to print a 
sheaf of letters, and a page of medical reports, which tell 
once more the rather pathetie story of the ** garish lights ”’ 
under which the lambent spirit of Charles Dickens burnt 
itself out to its inevitable end. The old friend, Thomas 
Beard, was a silent witness to the * Talking of 
emptiness,’ wrote Dickens, ““ why don’t you come into my 
room at St. James's Hall, where there is always a lump of 
ice and a little old brandy ? Why do I see you sitting on 
the end of rows, whence you could glide out like the old 
Serpent, and sticking there like a fixture ? ?” Well, perhaps 
the old friend was wisest after all. He let the crowd have 
its heur, hustle, bustle, and pass on; his conception of 
friendship was something quieter, more intimate, more secure. 
After all, he was Dickens’ “ oldest friend,” and perhaps he 
knew what Dickens needed most. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


scene, 
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The Good Highbrow 


Lost Lectures ; or, The Fruits of Experience. 
Baring. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 


By Maurice 
On the fiyieaf of this volume, under the words, ** By The Same 
Author,” appears a list of the titles of forty-two volumes. It 
might perhaps have been expected of a writer whose literary 
reputation is pinnacled on so formidable a column that his 
aecent as well as his title would recall the lecture-room. Mr, 
Baring’s, however, is very far from doing this. It is difficult 
to visualize him ‘“ disappointed, bald, and _ fifty-seven,” 
though that is what he says he is. His mood may be autumnal, 
Splitting, on the first page, an 


as 


but his manner is never august. 
infinitive, he calls our attention to the fact in a footnote : * an 
example of an ordinary split infinitive.” In an essay writer a 
capacity for inconsequence is a precious but a perilous gift 5 
a writer’s digressions are often the test of his wit. Mr. Baring’s 
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Jend to these essays an engaging quality of youth, a tang 
of irresponsibility ; they at once put us at our ease and 
make us more alert. 

The lectures cover a wide field, from pure nonsense to 
literary criticism, with a core of personal reminiscence usuaily 
shot with both. Their quality is uneven. Peter Sims is a 
most uncharacteristic failure; but Private Schools is very 
good, and Elon even better. Mr. Baring is perhaps the only 
example of a modern novelist who enjoyed his public school 
sareer. *“ I enjoyed Eton whole-heartedly and unreservedly,” 
he says. ‘“ I enjoyed it from the first to the last moment.” 
Of the concrete intellectual benefits which he reaped there the 
tone of his essay demands that he should reveal only the more 
incongruous : 


“Tt is a mistake to say we learnt nothing: T still remember 


many of the things we were taught 
take exactly the same time to reach the ground in a vacuum (or 
in vacuo)... . The French word canette means a teal as well as 
a flagon, and the spool is a shuttle.” 

Who has not, in the lumber-room of his mind, such odd relies 
as these? They occupy a small but, for every year of their 
survival, a more fantastically disproportionate place in our 
mental equipment. 

Unlike Mr. Osbert Sitwell, whose education Who's Who states 
to have been carried out * during the holidays from Eton,” 
Mr. Baring found there a liberal education in the humanities. 
** Eton,” he says, “* teaches those who teach themselves.” They 
need not wait for the holidays to do it. Eton offers 
obstacles to the self-education of even the most intransigent. 
Mr. Baring’s gracious, grateful portraits of personalities, now 
fast becoming legendary, whose friendship was a stimulant to 
him— Mrs, Cornish Arthur Luxmoore and 
Durnford—are in themselves a justification of his thesis 
that * boys who enjoyed the friendship of these ... . cannot 
complain of being without any aids towards self-education.” 

He talks the best sort of nonsense about Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to both of which he went, and a great deal of sense 
about the theatre, which he understands well. He is informa- 
tive about the ‘nineties, profound about Pushkin, and flippant 
about diplomacy. His thought and his style alike have a 
queer, unaggressive honesty ; his loyalty to his own opinions 


no 


and Benson, 


and his tolerance of other people's results in a rare and re- 
assuring blend of defiance and humility. Somewhere he 
writes : 

‘I mean by the good highbrow the man who is well-educated 
and glad of the fact without thrusting it down other people’s 
throats, who, without being ashamed of his knowledge, his intel- 
lectual or artistic superiority, or his gifts and aptitudes, does not 
use them as a rod to beat others with, and does not think that 
hrecause he is the fortunate possessor of certain rare gifts or talents, 
he is therefore a better or more useful man.” 


It tcok a very good highbrow to write this book. 


All is Pah... 


Proressor J. L. Srocks’ The Limits of Purpose (Benn, 12s. 6d.) 
has proved a pleasant surprise. Here is a philosopher of im- 
peccable academic qualifications who can write easily and 
with charm upon a number of abstract problems, and keep his 
pages free from any touch of pedantry or obscurity. In the 
title essay, and others immediately following, Professor Stocks 
js concerned to refute utilitarian views. Art and morality—he 
draws an interesting parallel between the two—provide him 
with means for deciding that the man who will not do this or 
that for money is doing something more than simply sub- 
stituting one form of purpose for another. Professor Stocks is 
better, philosophically, upon desire and morality than upon 


1 WS eee 


art; 

‘Speech and writing are the tools of the most popular of all the 
They serve the purpose of communication, which is itself 
an ingredient in nearly every human enterprise. The artist takes 
this medium and exploits its resources. He is in love with his 
medium and delights in his mastery of it. But it would not be 
tunguage he used if he divorced it from its proper use and purpose. 
He is still telling something, conveying information, and his art 
is only fully justified if he tells what he has to tell the better for his 
art. This is true even of the most rarefied verbal art, lyric poetry ; 
but often the refinements forced on the artist by his delight in the 
words, and in the rhythms and patterns which they make, seem in 
the end to have reduced the underlying purpose to the mere shadow 
of a shade.” 


arts. 


This, while partly true, restates the old dualistic fallacy of 


—<——— 
— 


style versus matter. No artist worth the name hag any « 
finement ” forced upon him by delight in his medium, 
way in which he tells a thing is an indissoluble Part of 
thing told. A poem is not a kind of special Ja - 
conveying a special piece of information : it is the informat; 


But it is ungenerous to pick on one of Professor Stocks’ 4 
lapses. His chapter on Logic is timely and amusing sald 
- , 


that he writes about Plato’ suggests at what Source he hy 
Jearned that a philosopher should and can write a cham: 
and lively prose. Professor Stocks may be one of the ma: 
(in Dr. Johnson’s phrase), but he is also a delightful Companion 

Omunipotence has always been envisaged as independent y 
time and space, and time and space, rather than the nq 
of man, have provided most of the philosophical Obstacles t, 
the doctrine of free will. Professor N. O. Lossky tackles the 
difliculty boldly at its source, by supposing in the essentiy 
personality of man a power to transcend time and space, and 
an instinct of direction which enables it freely to make th 
eternal choice between good and evil. This creates a second 
difficulty, which is to account for the deliberate choice of ey: 
and here Professor Lossky seems less convincing, since }j 
argument, so far as I can follow it, implies that EVETY choice 
of evil is a curtailment of the chooser’s power to act on tly 
material plane, a kind of surrender, in fact, to the limitation 
of space and time, which still does not limit the freedom of tip 
transcendental power to choose. Freedom of Will (Willian, 
und Norgate, 6s.) is none the less a very interesting book. 

The difficulty about a book like Joseph Jastrow’s Effectiy 
Thinking (Noel Douglas, 7s. 6d.) is that of necessity it 
preaches to the converted. You and I do not mind being to 
that our mental processes are subject to error, that logie jj 
not an academic railway map but a necessary instrument 
of self-expression, and so forth. The man in the street 
resents the information very bitterly. Tell him that oy 
of his arguments contains a logical fallacy, and he yil 
spit scorn on logic as an_ exercise of the  schoolme, 
I do not quite see, therefore, who will be Mr. Jastroys 
audience. The boneheads won't read him, and the intelligent 
and educated don’t particularly need him. * Do I think he; 
a fool?” scornfully ejaculated a navvy in the Undergrouni 
the other day. “I don’t think it, I knows it!” This is what 
our world means by “ effective thinking,’’ and—alas !—it j 
for the present more effective, than Mr. Jastrow’s. Beside, 
whatever his thinking, he does not always express himself 
very effectively : : 

* Complex is a Freudian term, indicating precisely the mouldig 
of opmion no less than of behaviour through a limiting emotion 
bias ; it implies as well the overdoing of a trait natural in ordinan 
proportion,” 

The Prisoner's Soul and Our Own, by Fivind Berggry 
(Dent, 6s.), comes pat after Dartmoor, and that’s all ther 
is to it. It is the record of a humane prison chaplain, ant 
attempts the study of a prisoner’s psychology with compassion 
and some success. 

Discovering Ourselves, by Drs. Strecker and Appel (Chapman 
and Hall, 15s.) is just the stock American psychology bookal 
over again. [ts one novelty is the number of curious ant 
spirited illustrations with which its authors have enriched it 
After a short while we get quite used to diagrams with suc 
captions as * Let the hexagon A represent an extrovertel 
individual confronted with a difliculty.””. What should A do! 
Follow the dotted line, seems to be the answer, and scampet 
all over a diagram which appears at first sight to represen 
pickpockets playing tig with policemen underneath Piccadilly 
Circus. Streams of consciousness float from page to page 
like jelly-fishes, and a picture which looks like a rather candil 
map of the alimentary system may turn out to be only a 
introvert rationalizing his motives or sublimating his inferiority 
complex. The illustrations considerably brighten the text, but 
so would any illustrations. 

1 don’t know why it is, but most of the current attempts to 
decide just how much about sex our young people oughit 
know sect me singing, ‘ My country, ‘tis of thee.” The Se 
Education of Children, by Mary Ware Dennett (Routledge, 
3s. 6d.) is sensible enough, and liberal enough, and humatt 
enough ; but I cannot help wishing it had all been put justa 
little differently. The mother who, finding that her son wa 
becoming furtive on the subject of sex, agreed with him that 
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should write down all the sexual terms they re- 
pered in two columns, one giving the vulgar word and 
paca the scientific word, and then exchange lists to see 
ow they agreed, was no doubt very intelligent and en- 
jghtened, and in her case the prescription worked. A new 
confidence and freedom was born. nf It just happened quietly, 
theway the sun comes out from behind a cloud.” But supposing 
their lists had not been at all comparable ? The result might 
have been quite different, the way a cow puts its head into a 
gooseberry bush. However, despite a regrettably enthusiastic 
vocabulary, Mrs. Dennett’s book is a corrective to methods 
of thought still too prevalent. Youth and Sex, by Meyrick 
Booth (Allen and Unwin, 5s.) is fuller, more detailed, and 
more conservative in expression. It can be widely recom- 
mended, Dr. Booth deals a shrewd thrust at the athletic girl 
and those who foster her “* crazy * devotion to sport, when he 
points out that the infantilism is often deliberately retained : 
“The fear of adult life is often at the bottom of these states, 
easier to play tennis than to take up the responsibilities of a 
husband, children, tiresome servants, rates and 


he and she 


It is . 
woman's life 
taxes. 

The Child at Home, by Nancy Catty (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
4s, 6d.) is another of those books which are sensible in 
esence but irritating in expression. Everything in it could 
have been said in a quarter of the space : 

“4 good many of the difficulties in the schoolroom arise from 

the fact that a teacher is not clear about what she wants to teach, 
and has not made sure that she can deal with each step in the 
process before she begins the lesson.”’ 
[could wish that the author of this book had applied this 
truism to herself before she sat down to write it. Not, I repeat, 
that it is not sense; but too much of it is obvious, and too 
much of it is repetition. 

Ieannot quite figure out how the last book in this bundle 
got into it at all. It does not seem quite to fit in with the 
rest. It is called With a Motor Truck in West Africa, by 
Wilfrid D. Hambly (Appleton, 8s. 6d.). The publishers call 
it*a fascinating lesson and a glorious adventure rolled into 
one.” Anyway, Mr. Hambly has been a good deal nearer his 
subject than one or two of the authors referred to above. 

Water B. Tizzarp. 


Portrait of a Singer and an Author 
Melba. By Perey Colson. 18s.) 

MetsA wrote an autobiography which was published in 
1925 with the title Melodies and Memories (Thornton Butier- 
worth). It was far too expensive for a prima dorna’s public, 
which for the most part consists of the people who form the 
all-day gallery queue outside the opera house. The life of 
Melba, which Mr. Perey. Colson has just written is priced 
ateighteen shillings. ‘This also, I imagine, will miss the 
great public. It is a mistake, in my own opinion, to 
werlook the claims of these loyal ones. ‘True, a full-length 
portrait such as Mr. Colson has given us here cannot be 
produced as a pocket edition, but publishers would be well 
advised in some cases to consider the publication of biographies 
at the price of novels. 

Mr. Colson has naturally based his book upon the auto- 


(Grayson. 


biography. ‘The stories of Osear Wilde, Gounod, Patti, 
Madame Marchesi and many others are all repeated. Indeed, 


xeing that Melba’s own book appeared comparatively recently, 
ud that even more recently Mr. Beverley Nichols has pub- 
lshed a revelatory novel, there was perhaps little for Mr. 
lolson to tell. He therefore uses the opportunity to air his 
wn opinion® and allows himself ample room for irrelevant 
w only slightly relevant reminiscence. 

If he had consented ruthlessly to cut out all the digression 
fom his book, not only would he have made a seven-and- 
ixpenny biography possible, but would have had 
ough material for a stimulating book of essays. For 
Mr. Colson’s digressions in themselves are interesting. He 
has a way of hitting hard without bothering about pre- 
liminary feinting. Here is an example : 

“Had Stravinsky not gone musically insane, I am convinced 
that he eould have written a first-class opera. He has most of the 
qualities necessary ; imagination, dramatic force, the art of saying 
@ phrase what some composers take several pages to convey, 
md he is a past master in the use of the orchestra. And if his 
melody is more often borrowed than original, at least he goes to 
pod sources to find it: the infinitely rich store of folk musie of 
lis native land,” 


also 


YIM 


a snob, for I love all the fleeting joys social life has to offer. 


This may not be all there is to say about Stravinsky, but 
it is an admirable summary of what many people feel about 
his music, if letters to the B.B.C. can be taken as evidence. 
Here is another example of our author’s blunt method, 
although this does not mark his individuality so well: 


“Is it snobbish to like these things ? Well, then, write me down 


‘ 
good restaurants, delicious food, fine wines; I like sitting at ‘okies 
decorated with fiowers and old silver, and being .served by deft 
menservants. TI like big houses, fine pictures and furniture, pleasant 
odours, well dressed men and expensive looking women. . . 4 
Voild—my credo!” 

I shall not dare to object to this gratuitous information 
on the grounds that it tells us nothing of Melba, for I know 
what the author's answer would be. ‘ Nothing about the 
subject of my book!” I can hear him retort impatiently, 
* On the contrary, monsieur, by telling you all about myself, 
I am elucidating my subject. I explain her by explaining 
my own reactions towards her.” 

There is some truth in this, and undoubtedly the result 
would have been illuminating, if only the author’s reactions 
had Ioomed less large. I confess (howbeit, reluctantly, for 
the book has a certain attraction) that this life of Melba 
has left an impression of having attended an interesting 
play with a man who has insisted on talking during the 
greater part of the aetion. 

It was inevitable that such a book as this should result 
in a review of the author. Had it been written with greater 
self-denial, more than a last paragraph would have been 
devoted here to the great singer herself. As it happens, 
the book contains an admirable chapter on Melba’s singing. 
Many have attempted to describe that wonderful voice, its 
quality and its effect. It eluded description. Melba herself 
once said that hers was like a glorified boy’s voice. Mr. 
Colson writes of the “ineffable purity, the early morning 
spring time freshness * of that voice. For my part, its tone 
always impressed me by reason of its spiritual quality. 
Even when it was submitted to the stress of dramatic 
expression there was in that tone an austerity rarely 
encountered in the opera house. It was this quality that 
led the professionals to declare that the voice was cold when 
Melba first England. Sullivan refused to engage 
her for the Savoy Opera Company. It was Mme. Mathilde 
Marchesi who appraised the spiritual power of that young 
voice at its true worth. Melba’s début at La Monnaie, 
Brussels, a year later was a triumph not only for hersel¢ 
hut also for her great teacher. It could so easily have been 
otherwise. Had Mrs. Armstrong been taught 
anybody less qualified and discerning than Marchesi during 
those first years in Europe, there would have been no Melba. 

Basti MAIne. 


came to 


young by 


Taking Stock 


But for the Grace of God. By J.W.N. Sullivan. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Chances and Mischances. By Charles Gilson. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 
The Rest is Lies. By Martin Carey. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 


ONE inevitably regards an autobiography with deep suspicion, 
It is so easy to write, for nobody lacks material ; so diflieult to 
write well. Rousseau’s “* Confessions ”’ is hidden undera pile 
of pig-sticking memories, the doubts of young clergymen, the 
aneedotes of ‘ good fellows.”” What motive drives these 
unprofessional authors to their long drudgery ? They can 
hardly hope to make their living by it; too often they are 
impelled by the naked, unashamed need of self-expression, the 
motive which by itself is least likely to produce a good book. 
Luckily Mr. Sullivan and Major Gilson (both professional 
authors) have other urges than this primal lust. 

** I suppose that most men,” Mr. Sullivan writes, “ sooner 
or later arrive at the stock-taking time of life. It is a period 
which coincides with the realization that life is no longer an 
unlimited adventure.” With a beautiful clarity he follows the 
history of his intellectual growth to the point when experience 
ceases to affect the mind; his objectivity gives the book the 
general reference indicated rather melodramatically by the 
title. One cannot help regretting the novelist who has been 
lost to mathematics. ‘The unhappy bewildered love story with 
which the book ends is described so sensitively, with such 
unpretentious insight, that no living novelist could 
bettered it. ‘Can this have really happened?” one 


have 
asks, 
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knowing how intractable is the unaltered truth. The excel- 
lence of Mr. Sullivan’s narrative style is shown in this scene, 
where the child’s short sight is first discovered by a cruel 
master : 


« 


I was busily engaged in copying a diagram and chant into my 
exercise book when the master, who was walking along the forms 
inspecting the work, came and stood behind me. He tapped me 
gently on the head. 

‘Its not DFE, its DEF,’ he said, pointing to my triangle. 

i was alarmed. ‘ I’ve copied what’s on the board, sir,’ 1 said. 

‘ Look again, Julian,’ he said softly. 

‘His soft voice and the use of my Christian name stirred me 
curiously. I peered forward at the board. 

‘1 can’t see which it is, sir,’ I confessed. 

‘Don’t say you can’t see, Julian,’ he said, still in the same soft 
voice. ‘Don’t say you can’t see.” And, placing his hand on my 
head, he twisted my face round to his. ‘ Suddenly his hand tightened 
en my head, and he pulled my hair up and over my forehead with 
excruciating force. * Don’t say you can’t see,’ he repeated, grinning 
at me like a devil.” 

Major Gilson, the author of many boys’ books, has written 
an excellent biography of a more conventional kind, Tremem- 
ber with gratitude The Lost Company, which seemed to me, at 
the age of twelve, only less good than Treasure Island. I may 
have been right, for his reminiscences, which take in the South 
African War, the Boxer Rebellion, and the last War, are very 
well written. He was with the Naval Division at Antwerp, and his 
picture of the incompetence and the not infrequent cowardice is 
worth comparing with passages in Mr. Winston Churchill's 
history. His book is often exciting, and what is rare in a 
volume of memories, really funny. There is a delightful 
description of a performance in Japan of Hamlet, Prince of 
Tokyo : 

*** Listen,’ said my companion to me, 
progress,’ this scene is very good please. 
tells Miss Ophelia to become a monk.” 


when the third act was in 
{It is where Mr, Hamlet 


Major Gilson has been badly served by his publishers, who have 
got up his book like a volume of * Poonaisms.”’ 

Mr. Carey’s journal is an example of self-expression run riot. 
It is full of facile emotion and the kind of self criticism which 
is only a form of conceit. ** I have always been a sentimental 
man... . I find The Prisoner of Zenda a more admirable book 
than Lady Chatierley’s Lover.” One listens to these revela- 
tions with a sense of shame. Mr. Sullivan best describes the 
impression left by the book : 

* Outside direct personal relations many men’s emotions, if 
seems to me, are concerned with entirely fictitious objects. These 
objects are invented and maintained merely for the sake of the 
emotion for which they provide an outlet,” 


GRAHAM GREENE, 


Roman Criticism 


By the Rey. J. F. 


21s.) 


Roman Literary Theory and Criticism. 
D’ Alton, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Longmans. 
* RomAN literature, particularly in its early stages, was essen- 
tially imitative, and... it never entirely lost its imitative 
character.” In these words Professor D’ Alton goes to the root 
of the whole question which he discusses with such wealth of 
detail in his scholarly volume. The Romans were a mighty 
people. They originated much that profoundly affected the 
history of the world. Their jurisprudence, their system of 
voverninent, even their roads and aqueducts, were’ all their 
own; and remain a living reality to our own day. But there 
was one gift that the fairy godmother withheld. On the literary 
side they In that sphere Greek influence 
wus too much for them; the fierce conqueror had to bow his 


were unoriginal. 


head before the conquered, 

This Jack of originality had several results. One was that 
literature never became truly acclimatised at Rome ; it failed 
to whole-hearted 


merits. 


allegiance on its own intrinsic 
note of suspicion in the Roman 
attitude towards literary excellence. It was felt to be some- 
thing exotic. something that accorded ill with native character 


command 
There was always a 


Of all branches of learning, rhetoric seems 
But why? Be- 
cause the art of the orator had its practical advantages; it 
led direct to success in the Senate and the law-court, to place 
power and Cicero, greatest of 
Roman men of letters, was stceped in Hellenic culture. But 
he had studied it wth a purpose, not for its own sake alone. 
fie held that no one could be worthy of the name of an orator 
who was not yersed in all the liberal arts, 


and traditions, 
jo have appealed most to the Roman mind, 


and command over men, 


—— 
— 


The question had its deeper side as well. Mistrust Bes 
influence had a moral basis. Non possum Serre, Pa 
Graecam Urbem. The feeling persisted throughout the». 
turies of Roman domination. ‘The Greeks were aliens ; . 
brought with them an atmosphere that was decadent 
demoralizing—what our grandmothers might haye ea 
“ Parisian.” It was not good for the “ young pease. 
tended to undermine the gravitas on which the patriotic Romy 
prided himself. Professor D’Alton gives an apt QUotation (o, 
paraphrase) from Messalla, which has an oddly modern ting 


It 


“Youths have now to struggle against the disadvantg 
defective home training, lack of parental control, and 
impaired ideals on the part of those who should guide theip earl 
education. Reared in a vicious atmosphere, they learn to hay. 
more interest in actors, gladiators, and the race course, than jp ih 
studies that would equip them for their profession. The gyi . 
only accentuated in the rhetorical s¢hools, where neither prifeivn 
nor pupil has a serious outlook, and where students laboy * 
subjects that have no relation to reality.” 


08 of 4 
» WOT stil) 


Alter a couple of words, and the whole passage might be taken 
from the latest protest by a modern grandfather in the columys 
of The Times. 

Lack of originality had another result. It turned th 
Romans into a race of literary critics. Hence the passion fi 
classification, and the endless series of ‘* Schools ” and ep. 
troversies through which Professor D’ Alton threads his way y 
conscientiously. The subject is not a light one, and the author 
has not treated it lightly. The squabbles of Atticist an 
Asianist ; the theory of * decorum”; the cult of urbanita 
or of the * epideictie style *’-—-what do they mean to us to-day? 
To the general reader, little or nothing, But to scholars 
Professor D’ Alton will make a different appeal. He brings to 
his book a wide erudition anda critical faculty of no mean order, 
He has made a notable contribution to The study of Romay 
literature. 


The Charm of Variety 


Margaret McMillan. (J. M. Dent, 6s 


Tr we compare the slum children of 1890 with those of to-day, 
the latter seem by comparison clean, healthy, happy, wel 
taught and well mannered. A great deal of this change for 
the better is due to Margaret McMillan. She never ceased 
working and talking and agitating till she got it into the w- 
willing heads of well-off people that hungry children an 
sickly children and children tired out by half a day's manu! 
labour cannot learn out of books. She cajoled the poor ani 
browbeat the rich into acknowledging that food, cleanlines 
and play are alike necessities and that teeth, throats, ear 
and eyes are delicate bits of machinery needing expert ip- 
spection at regular intervals. 

The marvellous extent of the accomplishment to her credit 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge details to us very simply and well, bul 
his real interest is in the character of his heroine rather than 
in her work, and he certainly contrives to fill the reader with 
a like curiosity. To give a definite outline to her personality 
is quite impossible, for she made a different impression upon 
everyone she met, but all alike seem to have been immensely 
struck by her from the Queen to the mothers of the slum 
children. 

The photograph reproduced at the beginning of the book 
shows us a significant but noticeably plain woman of middle 
age, yet all her friends were struck by her beauty. * A strange, 
beautiful, gifted woman, great but odd,” says Mr. Rober 
Blatchford. *‘* She could be as young as she liked and as lovel} 
as she liked when she liked” writes another “admirer. 4 
Highlander, born in New York, returning in childhood t 
Inverness, coming of devout Catholic and strict Presbyterian 
stocks, a gifted musician, actress and publie speaker, she 
changed at will to suit the age, sex, position or convictions 
those she was with. To go back to Mr. Blatehford’s descrip: 
tion: ‘“ I stood in awe of that strange woman. — She was 4 
good deal of a poet and still more of an angel—a humorots, 
satirical angel; even freakish at times, and her ‘* virginal 
strange air’ bade my wisdom fear.” When we read that she 
was ‘a blend of Joan of Are and Florence Nightingale ten 
pered by the humour of Miss Austen” we feel that the critic 
has lost his head to the lady, but it is indeed an unusual 
philanthropist who can turn heads like this ! 

Mr, Bernard Shaw, we know, can always keep his head. 


By Albert Mansbridge. 
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Here is his cool judgement of Margaret : ‘* Not only one of the F ° ° 
a women of her time and in her orbit but also one of the iction 
: serous, and she owed a great deal of her ad 
most cantankerous S sf, | ‘ . = NV Sh: aheae ; Inheritance. By Phyl is Bentley. (Collanez. 8s. 6d.) 
effectiveness to the latter usefu quality.’ Mr. Shaw brings ‘Two Soldiers and a Lady. By H.S. Reid. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
< down to earth again. But we are still a little in love, Several Occasions. By Mary Butts. (Wishart. 6s.) 
to Dr. Albert Mansbridge’s clever little book. Nobody Asked You. By Yvonne Cloud. (Willy-Nilly Press. 
thanks 7s. 6d.) 
The Passionate Spinster. By William Platt. (The Scholartis 
Press. 658.) 


re . 
Iwo Henries 
Henry VII's Relations with Scotland and Ireland 1485-1498, 


By Agnes Conway. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
Private Character of Henry VIII. By Frederick Cham- 
berlin. (Lane. 18s.) 
save for the fact that these two books deal with two Henries, 
father and son, they have nothing in common, and it is but 
gurvy treatment for Miss Conway's scholarly and. original 
essay to link it even remotely with a compilation like The 
Private Character of Henry VIIT, of which more presently. 
Meanwhile it is our privilege to examine very briefly a real 
piece of research and synthesis which will be read and valued 
by all serious historians. 
“Miss Conway calls her book * dry,” but it is so only with a 
difference. The material she works in may be that, but out 
of her manipulation of it emerge certain pictures which are 
poth new and far from dry. In the dark mazes of apparently 
enflicting facts that spread round the relations of Scotland 
and Erg'and towards the end of the fifteenth century, she 
shows clearly how the Tudor commenced to fasten on Scotland 
that insidious grip which the venal and treacherous nobility 
of the northern kingdom were so ready to welcome— always, 
of course, for good consideration. So much at least is well 
enough known, but Miss Conway is able to cite chapter and 
yerse as to the means and the ren by whom this policy was 
earied out. In Ireland Henry VIPs problem was twofold : 
first to get the better of the strong Yorkist sympathies that 
prevailed in the country, oniy the powerful house of Butler 
supporting the Lancastrian cause ; and secondly, to make an 
attempt to subject the Jrlandois Sauvaiges to some form of 
settled government, which was in @ measure achieved by the 
Poynings régime. These two positions the author examines 
and illustrates in detail, and she has been able to shed much 
new light on the subject by the use of a considerable amount 
of hitherto unpublished material. But the solution of the 
main problem—how to deal with a race which spoke no 
English and was fiercely opposed to English control-—has had 
to wait for 400 years. The book ends with an enlightening 
chapter on the Acts of the Drogheda Parliament of 1496 by 
Professor Curtis, and. with copious appendices of origina! 
documents bearing chiefly on the Irish history of the period. 
And Henry VIL begat Henry VIII, and Henry VIII (luckless 
monarch) begat for the most recent historian of his private 
character Mr. Frederick Chamberlin. ~ It is difficult rightly 
to appraise this gentleman’s work, but it may perhaps be 
defined as the united effort of an Uncle Pumblechook and a 
most laborious Dr. Dryasdust. Mr. Chamberlin believes that 
astudy of the medical record of Henry and that of his children 
is essential to the right understanding of their history, and 
accordingly he sets forth that record with a wealth of gynaeco- 
logical, obstetric and other medical detail, coming to the final 
conclusion that Henry VILE did not suffer from syphilis. Tie 
reader can repose perfect confidence in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
informational snippets, for he himself assures us that his facts 
“represent all we can now learn on the subjects involved,” 
and that ** We know of no work upon the period which we 
read.” From the style and tone of the bock the 
presumptive reader will harvest pure joy when he hears, 
for example, that there exist to-day people who ** excoriate 
the paucity of the clothing of women,” and is told that 
in the sixteenth century “at night nearly all retired nude.” 
And how nice of Mr. Chamberlin to tell us that the name 
Cabots is “* properly pronounced not Cabuts but Cabése.” 
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REVIEWERS are, as usual, being abused for hailing master- 
pieces every week. I heard two elder poets, only last 
Thursday, declare that there was more literary talent in the 
world to-day than ever before: but, personally, I make no 
excuses. I am far less ashamed for the books which, given 
time for reflection, I realize that I have overpraised, than 
for the few I have ungenerously and mistakenly dispraised : 
and I shall continue, as long as my opinion is asked, to render 
public thanks for work that stirs, pleases, and amuses nic. 
This week the list is headed by a book of such strength, 
design, and scope that praise is almost an 
impertinence. Inheritance cannot be judged against the high 
level of contemporary fiction. It will be judged, years 
hence, when it can be seen in perspective. I do not know 
how good it is, except that it is the best novel I have read 
this year: but I suspect that it has come to stay. Its scene 
is the West Riding of Yorkshire. It traces four upheavels 
in the relations of master and man, the Luddite Rising, the 
Chartists, the foundation of the Unions, and the fatal decade 
1921-1931, as they affected four families, the Oldroyds, the 
Bamforths, the Mellors, and the Smiths. Will Oldroyd 
loved Mary Bamforth. Bamforth was drawn into the 
Luddite fellowship, and was hanged for being unwittingiy 
concerned in the murder of Will's father. Will abandoned 
Mary, and married Bessy Brigg. Years afterwards, Mary 
begged a place in Syke Mill for Will's son, of whose existence 
Will had had no idea. 
Will married Mary, very 


honesty, 


Joe 


Bessy died, leaving one son, Brigg. 
much against young Jonathan's 


will. Richard Oastler’s historic letter roused Jonathan to 
support it. The Chartists, rioting, brought about Wills 
death, as the Luddites had brought about his father’s: and 


a feud began between Brigg and Jonathan which lasted for 
two generations. Later on, the eternal struggle was reaflirmed 
ina strike over the establishment of the Unions. Oijd 
Jonathan died in harness, a Radical editor, and old Brigg 
died soon after his funeral. A further generation of Cldroyds, 
unwillingly united to the family of George Mellor, one of the 
original murderers, was reconciled to it in the Yar. The 
cloth trade, after a brief post-War boom, slumped badly : 
the Oldroyd property was sold, and in the end there was 
only young David left to carry on the losing battle. 

This long and detailed history, with its abundance of 
character and incident, is told in a quiet tone which keeps the 
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design and the width of the survey always before one’s eyes. 
Something is lost, perhaps, by under-emphasis, but all 
temptations to the picturesque are firmly resisted, and 
Miss Bentley's integrity earns its own reward. JInheriiance 
looks to me like a major novel, of classic scope and proportions. 
It is a pageant, which seems to have been arranged, not by 
Miss Bentley, but by life itself: and the meditation it 
provokes goes deep. : 


Two Soldiers and a Lady moves slowly, but with certainty, 
grace and ease. Miles Borlace, a Commonwealth Lieutenant, 
has taken a paper from his dying prisoner, Robert Anketell. 
He hopes for preferment from George Tregonwell, who loves 
Frances Anketell, sister of the prisoner. Frances, wishing to 
get hold of the paper, makes inexperienced advances to 
Borlace. ‘Tregonwell discovers this, and finds that the paper 
proves Anketell to have been a traitor. A slender plot-——but 
the book does not depend upon it. Period and people have 
been intuitively studied, and Miss Reid writes a good level 
prose. This novel and Phillida entitle her to the attention 
of the discerning. 


Miss Mary Butts is as clever as they make them. Her 
short stories are written with the utmost care: they have 
shape, direction, and great certainty of touch: yet I confess 
to more respect than liking for them. I will not say they 
are obscure, since that might simply mean that I am dense, 
and Miss Butts could very properly retort that they were not 
written for me. It is fair to say, however, that her technique 
is bound up with suggestion rather than with overt statement, 
and that she prefers as a rule to keep several of her cards up 
her sleeve. In such a story as The Dinner Party this is 
necessary and legitimate. We must not know till the last 
paragraph what the host did. There is no difficulty about 
the brilliant and uncomfortable Scylla and Charybdis. Yet, 
here and there, I felt I was being bamboozled, and that there 
was really no cat in the bag that, was so ostentatiously kept 
shut in front of me. The stories in Several Occasions are 
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excellent of their kind: three of them I can applaud wit 


reserve: but I wish, with a hearty 
Miss Butts would not be quite so clever. 

Miss Yvonne Cloud is also exceedingly clever, He 
chronicle of an aristocratic French family faced with Post: Wap 
ruin is not for all tastes, and those who object to any meg; 
of incest and unnatural vice are advised to leave N 
Asked You well alone. Iréne, the heroine, corrupted by her 
sister, becomes the mistress of a wealthy banker. She fa, 
in love with another man, whom her brother obligingly trieg 
to blackmail. After living for a while with her unpleasant 
sister’s friend, and incurring considerable odium, she retym, 
home to slave for her unpleasant mother. The only pleasgn, 
character is killed. Miss Cloud is witty, and observant : sh. 
achieves great variety in her unpleasant portraits, and he 
story is only too lamentably convincing. 

The Passionate Spinster is the somewhat  shy-making 
history of Valerie, who, unloved, sought romantic escape jy 
imagining the love passages of fellow-members of the schioo| 
hockey team: 


Philistine wish, that 


“In the arms of a big, powerful man. 
Abandoned to the zest of it. In his arms. In his grip. In hig 
power. Kissed. O, heavens, yes. Kissed. Gripped. In aban. 
donment. And then again. The whole erotic pageant of it. Kissed, 
Gripped. In his power. What though he passed out of her life, 
never looked up at her again ? Kissed. Gripped. In his power,” 

It is a serious history, almost a tract. Valerie fulfils her 
glorious womanhood (and meets her end) while indulging in 
an all-in wrestling match with a would-be lover in the vicinity 
of a number of sharp surgical instruments. Mr. Platt write 
sincerely, but, with the unusual powers of hammering home 
his points shown in the above paragraph, he has surely missed 
his vocation. He ought to be writing advertisements. You 


Kissed unmerrifully, 


know. Advertisements. On hoardings. Big ones. In fat 
letters. On hoardings. Advertisements. On hoardings, 


L. A. G. Srrone, 


New Novels 


THE SILVER EAGLE. By W. R. Burnett. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.)—Aspiring Chicago business men should avoid 
gangsters, especially if, like Frank Harworth, they aspir 
also to culture and marriage. An exciting tale whieh 
scores by rapid and probable dialogue. 

GALLOP. By John Ressich. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—‘* The truth 
is,’ says the author, in a preface to his War book, “ that 
the vast bulk of the Army had... the time of their 
lives.” If this is so, we know a surprising number of 
liars. 

SUMMER'S NIGHT. By Sylvia Thompson. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—-Miss Thompson's work increases in power and 
in ease, but there is still a note of triviality which ultin- 
ately weakens her attractive presentation of the social 
scene. 

THE IRISH VOLUNTEER. By Francis Carty. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.)—The story of Art Russell, who, as little more than 
a boy, organized a flying column against the * Black-and- 
Tans,” told vividly, fair-mindedly, and with humour. 
Redmond and Michael Collins appear in a book that is no 
mere hotch-petch of personal experiences. 

EARTHQUAKE IN SURREY. By Lilian Arnold. (Thom- 
ton Butterworth. _7s.- 6d.)—Contains the description of 
a long fight between two women, for the custody ofa 
child and the love of a farm bailiff. One of the rivalsis 


flamboyant, vulgar and good-hearted: the other isa 


narrow-minded prude. The book is amusingly written, 
but drags to an unsatisfactory conciusion after one 
brilliantly-handled and really dramatic situation. 


ALTHOUGH. By Lord Gorell. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Lovers’ 
misunderstandings are one. of a romantic novelist’s 
stock-in-trades, and Lord Gorell makes the most of such a 
situation, keeping his couple apart until the husband's 
virtuous Scotch persistence and the wife’s solicitude 
bring about a conventional “ happy ending.” 

DOMINIQUE. By Eugéne Fromentin. Translated by V. I 
Longman. (Howe. 7s. 6d.)—Dominique, which first 
appeared in 1862, occupies the same sort of position in 
French as Cranford in English literature. There 3s, of 
course, as much difference between Fromentin and Mrs. 
Gaskell as there is between French and English provincial 
life. But both have the same delicacy of texture, the 
same precision of style, the same sureness of touch on 4 
keyboard of deliberately restricted range. This is the 
lirst—and an almost perfect—English version of a delight- 
ful minor French classic. 
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Me and Mine 


A medley of thoughts and memories 
jy Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE 


Author of “ An Adventurous Journey.” Traveller, author, 
artist, Mrs. Alec Tweedie has covered over 100,000 miles 
in her wanderings and seen many strange happenings. 
This book tells something of the tragedies and comedies 
of her romantic life. 

58 illustrations (12 in full colour). 12/6 


* 4 books ready on T. uesday. 


Windjammer 


The book of the Horn 
by SHAW DESMOND 


Fully illustrated with 99 beautiful photographs, this book 
is the log of Shaw Desmond, the famous novelist, fresh 
from his voyage round Cape Horn. It is in every sense 
a thrilling book, a story of human brutality and human 
courage, showing man face to face with Nature in the 
grim solitudes of the Horn. Illus. 15/- 





Our Duke and 
Duchess 


THE LIFE STORY OF T.R.H. THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK 


bythe Hon. Mrs. FRANCIS LASCELLES 


There is much here which is new, intriguing and amus- 
ing. The author has painted a vivid and endearing picture 
of the Duchess of York and her Royal Husband. 

33 illustrations. 12/6 


Tramping with 


Tramps 
by The Rev. FRANK L. JENNINGS 


Foreword by the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY 

A document of considerable interest, throwing first-hand, 
inside light on the life of the tramp, and containing a 
vigorous attack on the conditions in the casual wards of 
this country. Illus. 7/6 








Fire-Eater (2nd Imp.) 
MEMOIRS OF V.C. 
by Capt. A. O. POLLARD, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 


“Very few books of its kind more thrilling can be recalled.” 
—Times. Tilus. 12/6 





Patriot King (2nd Imp.) 
William IV and His Times 

by GRACE E. THOMPSON 

FOREWORD BY VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 

J. C. Seurre: “It is a good book ” (D. Telegraph). Illus. 12 6 





Wanderings in Wild Africa 
by C. T. STONEHAM Illus. 10/6 


Turf, Chase and Paddock 
by WILLIAM FAWCETT Illus. 12/6 





From Information 


Received Illus. 12/6 
by CECIL BISHOP 





“Intelligent—brightly written.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Lord Darling and his 
famous Triais 


First cheap edition, 3/6. (An authentic biography prepared 


under the supervision of Lord Darling.) 





* Ready next Friday. 





Tom-Toms in the Night 
by ATTILIO GATTI 


Commander Attilio Gatti has led seven scientific expeditions 
through Africa, and he takes his readers with him through the 
most colourful episodes of his lite in unknown corners of this 
fascinating continent. Fights with gorillas, man-eating lions, 
tte, are some of the high-lights. 42 illus. 16/- 





a 

White Man, BroownWoman 
The Life Story of a South Sea Trader 

by T. L. RICHARDS with T. STUART GURR 
The story of a man who went to the South Seas as a pearl- 
trader. In this book he has set down simply and poignantly the 
facts of his life, withholding nothing. In his own words, “Ef 
have lived a life beyond the pale.” Illus. 15/- 
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HUTCHINSON’s successful new 7/6 novels 











GILBERT FRANKAU’S (24th thous.) | H. A. VACHELL’S (11th Imp.) 
fi CHRISTOPHER STRONG FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
GEOFFREY MOSS’S MODERN MELODY | NAOMI JACOB'S (3rd Imp.) PROPS 
BRUCE GRAEME’S GIGIN’S COURT | LUDWIG HATVANY'S BONDY, JR. 





OWEN ARCHER’S 
PRIDE OF THE MORNING 


CECIL FREEMAN GREGG’S 
INSPECTOR HIGGINS HURRIES 





DOUGLAS SLADEN’S 
EVE, AN ARTIST’S MODEL 


MOLLY THYNNE’S 
MURDER IN THE DENTIST’S CHAIR 





J. G. SARASIN’S MARKET OF WOMEN 





ELEANOR MORSE’S JHE MIDDLE CHILD 





CECIL ROBERTS’ 


best selling novel 


SPEARS AGAINST US is now in its 7th impression 








Send for FREE list No. 29 


HUTCHINSON © CO. (Publishers), Ltd., LONDON. 
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Current Literature 


THE FACE OF ENGLAND. 
By Edmund Blunden 

In selecting Mr. Edmund Blunden to write the volume 
dealing with our countryside, the editors of The English 
Heritage Series have made the ideal choice. The Face of 
England (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) will disappoint only those readers 
who, possessing the superficial ‘ tourist’ mind, mistake 
sentimentality for sentiment. True knowledge breeds humility, 
and, appreciating the vastness of his theme, Mr. Blunden has 
wisely refrained from any attempt at systematic or exhaustive 
treatment. Against a background of -the year's changing 
aspects of earth and sky, he gives us a series of vignettes of 
country life and character from his own observation and 
experience. Eschewing conventional * beauty spots” and 
** places of interest,”’ he distils charm from the commonplace ; 
and with the same creative touch, inspired by true intimacy, 
he makes us free of the society of the inn parlour, the cottage 
fireside, or the market train. Interwoven are some 
delightful personal memories, which serve to show how rapidly 
the face of England has changed in some respects during the 
last: thirty years, and yet how tenaciously, in other ways, 


tradition defies the march of “ progress.’ Among his 
sensitive prose sketches Mr. Blunden includes a few new 
poems, . 


SAINT PATRICK 
By Winifred Letts 

Nothing is more difficult than to write the life of a Saint, 
nothing has more charm and persuasiveness when properly 
done. In St. Patrick the Travelling Man (lvor Nicholson and 
Watson, 12s. 6d.), Miss Winifred Letts has done this difficult 
thing in a way that is new and wholly delightful. Tf not 
the St. Patrick, at least something far nearer reality than we 
are usually shown lives in these vivid and sympathetic pages. 
We forget. as we read them the widely differing dates and 
doubtful credibility of many of the authorities on which 
she relies: for we are absorbed by this romantic picture of a 
heroic Christian, a picture instinet with humanity and wit, 
and with a deep but never ostentatious spirituality ; and 
bathed in the landseape and atmosphere of the land to which 
Patrick gave his life. There is in the early Saints of the West 
an agreeable mixture of ferocity and holiness. Patriek’s 
gospel of peace had the pressure of a fiery temper and 
unbending will behind it. The man of prayer on his lonely 
mount spent weeks in secret converse with God. The great 
missionary in his chariot, with a retinue that included clerks, 
craftsmen and ‘ three ladies to do embroidery,” attacked 
the strongholds of paganism with militant zest; equally 
ready with blessing and curse. Patrick the travelling-man 
covered all Ireland in his journeys ; -and left his memory in 
every corner of the land, It is needless to say that Miss Letts 
does full justice to the charm and beauty of this setting ; 
and has produced a tribute to her national hero which is also 
a work of art. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER 
By Sir Walter Scott. Revised and edited by T. F. Henderson 

No publication could more fittingly mark Scott's centenary 
than this reissue of the late Mr. Henderson's scholarly edition 
of The Border Minstrelsy (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
4 vols., £1 10s.). The book was first published in 1802, 
and reissued in 1833, with further notes by Lockhart and two 
long essays by Scott on the nature of popular poetry and the 
various attempts at its imitation. In 1902 Mr. Henderson 
published his edition, in which he embodied the great mass 
of ballad scholarship which had been accumulated in the 
seventy years since Lockhart. Professor Child of Harvard had 
produced his monumental work, and a dozen scholars, like 
Gummere and Alfred Nutt and Andrew Lang, had speculated 
on the origin of the bailad. Mr. Henderson amplifies and 
corrects Scott's own introductions and notes, and, by his 
variorum notes on the different versions, enables us to see 
Scott’s editorial methods. Above all, in an admirable preface 
he gives his own views, the views of a learned and acute critic, 
on many controverted questions. The Minstrelsy is essential 
to the understanding of Scott’s long apprenticeship to letters. 
The preparation of it gave him much of that encyclopaedic 
Jore about the past which he was to turn to good purpose in 
the novels; and familiarity with the noble bareness of the 
ballads did something to correct the Gothic extravagance of 
his taste, and to make him a poet. Mr. Henderson does full 
justice to his achievement. Scott preserved many of the most 
famous of the ballads from oblivion, and he provided a 
standard text. His purpose was literary rather than anti- 
quarian, but his conscience about alterations was much more 
sensitive than that of Bishop Percy. The book is a mine of 
curious and delectable information, and Mr. Henderson’s 
critical apparatus enables us to see how cunningly Scott did 
his work, and how in the process his own poetic style was 
shaped, 


— 


The Modern Home 


The Immorality of the Antigue 


Tr is not to be hoped that many who read the title of thi 
article will be prepared to endorse its implications, but] 
that some at least will bear with me for a little longer ang 
what may perhaps be a new point of view. To the rich oy, 
noisseur who is in a position to furnish his house With real 
works of art there is nothing to be said: if his taste andj 
ment be sound and his purse long he will be able to surroy 
himself with things of undoubted beauty. My business here's 
rather with the ordinary home-maker who says: “] jig 
antiques ; they seem to me more beautiful and they ag 
certainly more homely than anything else. Of course, Tn 
not an expert—though my friends tell me I have a bit of a fly 
for such things. Why shouldn't I buy them?” So far 4 
flair is concerned, I could wish that all such might read \f, 
Cescinsky’s book.* They will learn that the writer, after, 
lifetime spent in learning all that he could learn about Englig 
furniture from Gothic to Sheraton (and in writing several large 
books which are standard works on their subject), has gathered 
* some little knowledge of clocks, old silver, Chinese poreelaig 
and the like, but has learned enough to know that he would 
not trust to his unaided judgement in the buying of the tyo 
latter for his own collection.” They will get a glimpse of the 
immense amount of knowledge that an expert with any req 
claim to the title must possess : there are nearly thirty different 
kinds of mahogany alone, more than half that number of 
walnut, and some ten varieties of oak—and on his ability to 
recognize these, the method of their cutting, and even the age 
of the tree from which they were cut, the expert's verdict 
must often depend, He must also have an exhaustive know. 
ledge of practical cabinet-making and a very considerable 
knowledge of history. In all these things he must excel the 
professional faker, who spends his whole life at the game and 
who reads every new book on the subject to see which ofhis 
tricks have been found out and must therefore be abandoned, 
Possessors of ** flair” can safely be left for Mr. Cescinsky to deat 
with—as also those who are ingenuous enough to believe in 
the worth of dealers’ guarantees, though given in complete 
good faith. I propose to concentrate on aesthetic and socio: 
logical considerations. 

if we could view our surroundings with minds purged of the 
sentimental reverence for the antique which is so much a part 
of them, we should find exquisitely funny the spectacle ofa 
board of directors deciding whether their new premises should 
be built to resemble a Greek temple or an Elizabethan mansion, 
But—what concerns us here—should we find many of the 
ordinary furniture antiques beautiful in themselves? It is 
extraordinarily hard to say at first, obsessed as we are by the 


‘belief that the antique, if it be old enough, must always possess 


a certain beauty ; but my own view is that we should not, 
o the Victorians of taste, who must be held more or less 
responsible for starting the craze for antiques, almost anything 
was beautiful in comparison with the stuff their own age was 
producing ; we, who have not all of us perpetuated their 
mistake in looking to the past for inspiration rather than to 
the future, have the advantage of truer standards by whieh 
to judge, and, judged so, a great deal of antique furniture will 
be found wanting. It may be possible to create round it 4 
sentimentally pretty old-world atmosphere, but in itself it is 
not beautiful. 

I would ask all those who may be hesitating whether to 
furnish *“* modern” or “ antique” to view the question with 
minds as clear and impartial as possible (no easy task !) and 
then to see if the modern does not possess greater beauty as 
well as greater comfort. They will lose the joy of the chase 
which is so great a part of hunting for antiques, but they cam 
take their chance of spotting a winner among modern de 
And they can feel that 
One has only 


‘ 


signers—-no less fascinating a game. 

they are helping their age to get somewhere. 

to imagine a world living entirely in the past to be struck by 

the absurdity of the situation. It is high time that antiques 
were left to the very rich or the very simple. 

G. M. BoumpuRey. 5 

an 





* The Gentle Art of Faking Furniture. By Herbert Coscinskye 


(Chapman and Hall, 2 guineas.) 
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Letter from Last Lake, 
Peace River. 


“ My brother sends Maga on to me each 
month. I pass them on in turn, and who knows 
where ‘they finish up 2— maybe in the Arctic 
Circle. . . . I have only just come back from a 
hunt on snow-shoes—pretty hard going in deep 
snow. 





“ Imagine a trapper with icicles on nose, rushing 
through the snow with his dog-team and load of 
fur, heart elated, singing—and the thermometer 
down ‘to 58 degrees below zero!!! 


“A man may find real happiness here. Last 
Lake is a small farming settlement on the edge 
of a beautiful lake. Mv homestead is perched on 
the gentle slope of the Clear Hills, whose back- 
ground of fir trees—now snow-clad and silent— 
gives it its natural setting.” 


Aye you as happy as this man? 


BLACKWOOD’S 


will help you. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can 
have ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post 
monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six month: 
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Finance—Public & Private 
‘The Recovery in the £ 


I tuinx that the man in the street, and, indeed, even 
the better-informed investor, must sometimes be puzzled 
to discover the true meaning and significance of the 
variations in the value of the sterling exchange. Six 
months ago he was told that the heavy withdrawal of 
foreign balances had driven us off the gold standard. 
To-day he hears that there is a scramble on the part of 
foreigners, and particularly on the part of Americans, to 
send their unemployed.balances to London for * safety,” 
and that as a consequence the value of the £ has risen. 
He may well ask, What does this mean ? 

I thmk I can best explain the main underlying 
causes of the present feverish fluctuations in the 
Foreign Exchanges and in the value of the £ by 
calling attention for the moment to the cause of 
the steadiness of the Exchanges before the War. 
The steadiness was due to the fact that all the 
leading exchanges were linked to gold, which meant 
that excessive fluctuations in the exchanges were pre- 
vented by the fact that, if necessary, indebtedness could 
be settled by gold shipments. This, however, in_ its 
turn was due to the fact that there was a sullicient 
equilibrium in the exchange of goods and services 
between the different countries to ensure that the 
outstanding balance in any particular country was of 
reasonable dimensions. , 

EFrEcT OF THE Wan. 

The financial earthquake represented by the Great 
War completely destroyed this trade equilibrium. It 
was destroyed in the first instance by the fact that for 
four years European productive activities were con- 
centrated upon war munitions and a colossal debt to 
the United States was built up. After the War that 
debt to America was increased by the fixing of colossal 
War Debts and Reparation Payments, all of which, let it be 
remembered, had to be arranged through the exchanges, 
and all of which involved increasing financial tribute to 
the United States. And at this time, when the inter- 
national trade equilibrium had been thus gravely dis- 
turbed, the situation was aggravated by the chief 
creditor nation, the United States, impeding the task 
of its debtors paying through an export of goods and 
services by imposing high tariffs on all imports into 
America. Similarly, many of the countries in ‘central 
Kurope restricted their own progress by impeding the 
-further exchange of trade by ever-increasing tariffs. 
Finally, the situation was aggravated by the United 
States, after capturing the world’s gold. supplies, failing 
completely to fulfil London’s former réle of banker to 
the world. Indeed, so far from taking up that great 
responsibility, America used her prosperity to force 
home production and home consumption beyond all 
legitimate bounds and finish up with a colossal specula- 
tion in Wall Street, the disastrous effects of which have 
been felt not only by America but by the whole world. 

Hucr Surrius Batances. 

One of the consequences of this complete dislocation 
of pre-War normal economic conditions was to bring 
about an unprecedented fall in commodity prices and a 
world trade depression of unprecedented dimensions. 
This, in its turn, as can easily be imagined, has resulted 
not only in the unemployment of many millions of 
individuals, but in the unemployment of some hundreds 
of millions of money. These funds, which are for the 
most part under the control ef bankers, have to find 
employment (so as to earn interest) in one direction or 
another, and one of the reasons for the great oscillations 
in the exchanges is to be found in the manner in which 
these balances move from country to country, either 
according to the rate of interest offered in the different 
countries or according to the confidence which exists 
in the respective countries as a depository for savings, 


ConDITIONS IN AMERICA. 
A year or eighteen months ago French balances, and, 
indeed, foreign balances generally, such as were not 


a 

— 
employed in the country of origin, were about 
deposited in the United States and in this ont 
Largely as the result, however, of our two Veen ot 
of Socialist finance and Budget deficits, confidence bp 
country and in the soundness of the £ pp thy 
occasion such heavy withdrawals of foreign balan © 
finally to drive this country off the gold standard be,” 
of our inability to meet the drain of gold. Since lag 
September, however, when we went off gold, conditip 
in other countries have given reason for graye ii 
quietude, and especially has this been so with Tegan 
to the United States. 


Recovery AT Homn. 

Meanwhile, in this country, although industry 
been slow to recover there has been a material impoyy, 
ment in the conduct of the national finances, thanks tp 
the change of Government last year and the cut 
down of some part of the extravagant expendity, 
At a moment, therefore, when as a consequence of the 
conditions I have already referred to the United State, 

rovernment is faced with a huge prospective deficit, 
there is a reasonable hope of our own fiscal Year 
closing (the actual figures will have been publish 
by the time this article appears in print) wif 
a small realized surplus, or at worst a trifling 
deficit. This improvement in conditions in this country 
or at all events this improvement in the national finances 
of this country, has now captured the imagination of 
other countries, and especially the péople of the Unite 
States, with the result that foreign money is beigp 
poured into London on the hope of combining remune. 
ative employment with safety. Moreover, a moments 
thought will show that this impetus in the direction 
placing money here is naturally increased by the fac 
that sterling is still at a low level. In other work, 
those who sent their money here believe that ow 
economic position will improve further, that sterling 
will rise higher, and that as a consequence they will k 
able to take back their money at a profit. 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 

Now the main point which should be noted with 
regard to this inflow of foreign money into this country 
is the abnormal character of the operation. The effee 
of the inflow is to cause a rise in the sterling exchang, 
and in normal periods such as those which prevailed befor 
the War I should have had to refer to such a movement 


as a favourable one, indicating that as a cone 
quence of our satisfactory trade foreign countns 
were owing us money, and that the  remittane 


of such money was moving the exchanges in ow 
favour. ‘That, however, is not the position to-day, 
It is simply a case of these huge floating balances d 
money being sent here temporarily for employment 
a moment when we have practically no use for fundsin 
trade because our own industries are still inactive, and 
while no doubt the inflow of the money into the stock 
markets will for the time being occasion a rise in high 
class investment securities the movement will be largely 
based wpon borrowed money which may be taken from 
us again at any time. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

While, therefore, on the face of things it may lt 
flattering to our national vanity that the countne 
which were hurriedly withdrawing their balances from 
England a few months ago should now be hurriedly placiig 
thern here again, I cannot regard the development 8 
inherently a favourable one, whatever its temporaly 
effect may be upon the stock markets. It can only & 
hoped that the trying conditions through which Amena 
is now passing—and I am afraid they must be mor 
trying before the recovery comes—will do something 
to stimulate the movements in the direction of ite 
national financial agreement and co-operation, without 
which I am afraid there can be no world termination 
to the widespread depression in finance and trade. With 
such ¢o-operation, however, it should soon be possible t 
take a more hopeful view of the outlook. 

Artuur W. Kipp 


(For Financial Notes see page vi.) 
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a * 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
4SSURANCE CORPORATION, LI)Z'TED 


THE WORLD TRADE DEPRESSION AND 
INSURANCE. 





, fifty-first ordinary general meeting of the Employers’ Liability 
al Corporation, Limited, was held on March 23rd at the 
Asst 


fies of the Corporation, Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 
offices rs 


London, E.C. 

sir Joseph G. Broodbank (the Chairman of the Corporation) 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. F. Lewis) having read the notice convening 


the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, T now beg formally 

to move that the report and accounts be received and adopted. 
Sm Parmre Watertow's Services. 

In doing so 1 should like first of all to refer to the loss we have 
sustained 1n the death of our senior colleague, Sir Philip Waterlow. 
to have been one of the pioncers of a company, as Sir Philip was, 
und to have served it well as a director for fifty years is to have 
dl oe . 14 a ae 
made a record seldom, if ever, equalled in the City of London. ‘To 
have made that record and in addition always to have possessed the 
esteem and affection of shareholders, directors, and staff is an 
achievement to be envied. He was proud of his long association 
with the Corporation, and we were proud of him, 


We have lost Sir Samuel Hoare for reasons highly complimentary 
to his ability and character. He has again been called from our 
councils—this time to the far more responsible position of Secretary 
of State for India. He first joined us in 1909, and but for the 
superior claims of the Empire over those of the Employers ihe 
would long ago have stood in the place that I am occupying now. 
We know that he will fulfil the expectations of those who called 
him to his present high office. 


The shareholders will be glad to welcome Mr. Gray, our junior 
director, after his long service as General Manager. (Applause.) 
The value of retaining his wide and exceptional experience in our 
councils has been abundantly proved since he was appointed to the 
board on June Ist last. 


That devoted son of Empire, our colleague Sir Campbell Stuart, 
isaway from our meeting to-day because he is on a visit to Montreal 
and Boston, attending to the great interests we have in Canada and 
the United States. 


Tam sure you will extend your welcome to the five leading officials 
of the management whose names appear in the report as such for 
the first time. 

The Chairman, continuing, said that the total premiums for the 
year from all departments, excluding premiums of the Corporation's 
Associated Companies, amounted to £6,481,143, as compared with 
£7,430,057 in 1930, a decrease of £948,914. This decrease was 
mainly due to the effects of the world-wide depression in trade, 
which had entailed a large reduction in the volume of employment 
and in the rate of wages payable to workmen, thus seriously re- 
stricting the principal sources from which the Corporation’s income: 
was drawn. The heavy fall in the value of commodities during 1931 
was another factor in reducing the insurable values on which pre- 
miums were calculated. The investments, including house 
property, amounted to £8,260,436, of which £6,485,559 represented 
Stock Exchange securities. The depreciation on such securities, 
calculated at middle market prices on December 31st last, and con- 
verting the American dollar at 4.86 to the £, amounted to 
£1,219,127, or 18.8 per cent. Of this depreciation £1,090,412 was 
referable to United States securities. Of the total investments of 
£5.239,345 in Stock Exchange securities in the United States, 87 
per cent. consisted of first-class terminable bonds and debentures, 
a large proportion of which was repayable at or above par within 
10 years. The other 13 per cent. of the United States securities 
was equally divided between Preferred and Common stocks. In 
previous years, when, owing to general financial depression, the 
rices of Stock Exchange securities had fallen, the investments had 
is stated at their book value. In the present case the Directors 
proposed to follow precedent, specially having regard to the fact 
that by far the greater part of the investments was repayable at or 
above par, and that there were assets other than Stock Exchange 
securities worth considerably more than their book value. 


While the amount available in the Appropriation Fund was 
larger than in the previous year, the Directors considered that in 
view of the depreciation in the Corporation’s investments and the 
present international financial outlook it would be prudent to 
strengthen the Corporation’s resources by substantial additions to 
its reserves, and they accordingly recommend the payment of a 
further dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, less Income Tax, on April 2nd, 
1932, making, with the interim dividend of 2s. per share already 
paid, a dividend of 4s. 6d. per share, less Income Tax at 5s. in the 
£, for the year. This would absorb £259,721, and of the balance 
they had carried £100,000 to Investment Reserve and £50,482 Us. 7d. 
to General Reserve, 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE EASTERN BANK 
AN ABNORMAL YEAR. 


Presipine at the meeting of the Eastern Bank, Limited, held 
arch 23rd, Mr, J. S. Haskeli (Chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said : The past year, as you are aware, has been the most 
difficult and perhaps the most eventful in the history of banking, 
industry, and commerce within living memory. A number of 
adverse circumstances, coming upon the world in rapid succession, 
both in the economic and political spheres, paralysed business and 
created one critical situation after another. Commodity prices, 
which showed some resiliency at the beginning of the year, began 
to shrink again. Then followed the German crisis and the heav Vv 
withdrawals of gold from this country, culminating in our going 
off the Gold Standard, a 6 per cent. Bank Rate, and a heavy fall 
in security values. 

Although our working profits were, in fact, a little higher than in 
the previous year, it cannot be a matter of surprise that, in the 
abnormal circumstances which prevailed, the Bank should incur 
certam losses. The profits, including the balance brought forward 
from the previous year, amounted to £169,291. Subject to your 
approval, we propose to allocate £20,000 to the reserve, bringing 
it up to the round figure of £500,000, to pay a final dividend of 3s. 
per share, less tax, after allowing for Dominion relief, making 6 per 
cent. for the year; to set aside £55,000 for contingencies, leaving 
£34,291 to be carried forward. All losses have been fully met out 
of the contingency fund. 

CONDITIONS IN INDIA. 

India, apart from its own local troubles, such as political agitations 
and the boycott, was also affected by the repercussions of the events 
in Europe and the continued fatl in world commodity prices. ‘Trade 
and general business remained in a distressed state for the greater 
part of the year and imports and exports to and from this country 
were reduced to a very low ebb. Owing to the shrinkage of values 
of all produce, there was a lack of purchasing power, and the 
economic depression caused serious embarrassment to the finances 
of the Indian Government, necessitating an increase in taxation 
and Customs duties. These conditions continued until the abandon- 
ment of the Gold Standard by Great Britain in September last, 
which changed the whole situation. India, which for the last few 
years had been an importer of gold to the extent of about £13,000,000 
annually became a large exporter owing to the high premium 
obtainable, the advantage of which was speedily recognized. Since 
September 21st there has been a steady effiux of gold amounting 
in the aggregate to about £44,000,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“ Browne & Lilly built” 

is a guarantee of @ £1 B86 
= ea iifetime’s satisfaction, Carr: Paid. 
ee Si Bungalows from 

ONG experience in the construction of timber 
buildings, master craftsmanship and fime materials 
combine to make a Browne & Lilly Bungalow 
unsurpassed for both quality and value. Warm, 
etc., No, S.R. weatherproof and comfortable, a Browne & Lill 
114 — designs | }ome will last a lifetime, whether it is a spacious 
and prices to | two-floored house at £2,000 or a cosy Bungalow at 
suit all tastes. less than £200. 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD. THAMES SIDE, READING 
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Write for the 
156-page Book 
of Bungalows, 








s\ you want a 
PERFECT 


lawn.... 


get Velvas Lawn Sand from your dealer, and sprinkle 
it over the turf, using 3 to 5 ounces for every square 
yard, according to the condition of the lawn. 

As Velvas gets down to the roots the weeds will 
disappear. The grass will receive a new lease of life, 
bare patches will be covered over, the colour will 
improve, the whole growth will be stronger and thicker, 
becoming as ¢ » knit and springy as a rich carpet. 


Write for Booklet, “How to make your Garden Beautiful,” 

No. 8.13a. AiR 
‘i 
bo oad 








PRICES: Tins, Stbs., 1/6; 7ibs., 3/-; 14lbs., 5/+ 
Kegs: 28ibs., 8)-; 56lbs., 14/-; 112Ibs., 25.- 


ERADIWEED — the 1-100 arsenical 


weedkiller keeps your paths tidy 
@ ValS ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH, Staffs. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 492.) 
INVESTMENT STOCKS STRONG. 
AcrnouGH dealings in publie securities may have been inter- 
fered with to some extent by the Easter holidays, the week 
has been a fairly eventful one on the Stock Exchange. ‘The 
outstanding feature has been the further rise in British Govern- 
ment and other gilt-edged securities, the chief influence 
affecting that market being the further sharp rise in the sterling 
exchange, a matter to w hich I have made a fuller reference 
in the preceding article. In sympathy with the rise in British 
Government stocks there has also been an advance in other 
stocks of the investment character, and in some of the British 
industrial shares. On the other hand, and as a natural conse- 
quence of the fall in the dollar, American Railroad securities 
have given way considerably. A further feature of markets 
during the week has been the demand for all scrips of new 
capital issues, most of which now stand at high premiums 
on the issue prices. 
* * * 
EmpLoyvers’ LiaBinity. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation the Chairman, Sir Joseph Broodbank, 
dealt with some very interesting points, and especially with 
the depreciation of securities. The Revenue Accounts them- 
selves were thoroughly satisfactory, the amount carried to 
Appropriation Account being £410,000, or an increase of 
nearly £91,000 upon the previous year. The position of the 
securities, however, was greatly affected by the Exchange 
factor, the Corporation having, of course, a large amount of 
funds invested in America. The Chairman explained that 
for accounting purposes the exchange had been taken at par, 
on*which basis the securities showed a depreciation of 18.8 
per cent. Had they been taken at the ruling exchange rates 
there would have been a big appreciation, and while the current 
exchange prevails all remittances from the Western Continent 
bring a considerable exchange profit. In view, however, of the 
uncertainty of the world outlook, the Directors decided to pay 
a slightly reduced dividend and to strengthen reserves by over 
£150,000. This policy was fully endorsed by the shareholders. 

* * * * 
EastERN Bank MEETING. 

Not the least interesting feature of the address of Mr. J. S. 
Haskell, the Chairman of Eastern Bank, Ltd., at the recent 
meeting of shareholders, was the comments which he made 
upon some of the recent developments in India. In particular 
Mr. Haskell commented upon the extent to which India had 
been affected by the abandonment of the gold standard by 
Britain in the autumn of last year. One result, he said, had 
been to turn India from a gold importing to a gold exporting 
country, the efflux of gold from India since Great Britain 
left the gold standard being something over £44,000,000. 
Thanks to these gold shipments, the Indian Government was 
of course, greatly aided in redeeming the £15,000,000 Loan 
which fell due at the beginning of this year. 

a * cod 
RoOuis-Roycer. 

A steadily prosperous company is Rolls-Royce, Ltd. Not- 
withstanding the trade depression which it might be supposed 
would have hit a company such as Rolls-Royce, the profit 
for the past year of £144,197 was less than £3,000 under the 
figure of a year ago. Consequently the directors are able to 
repeat the distribution of a year ago, namely, a dividend of 
8 per cent. per annum, with a bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum, and after allocating considerable sums to special 
funds, the carry forward is £71,764 against £65,148 a year ago. 
The balance-sheet. too, is a good one, showing cash in hand of 
ubout £200,000, with British Government and Corporation 
Securities amounting to £332,000. 

* * * * 
Joun Barker's Prorirs. 

Another satisfactory industrial report to note is that of John 

Barker and Co., the gross profit for the past year of £1,785,000 


being about £13,000 better than for the previous. year. 
Expenses were a little higher, but the net profit of 
£486,000 is still only £4,000 below the figure of the previous 


year. The Ordinary dividend is maintained at the same rate 
as in the previous year, while the carry forward of £301,053 
is almost identical with that of a year ayo. A. W.-K. 


PUT YOUR MONEY. IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or “phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Shee. 
Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,009. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House. Paddington Green, I ndon W. 2. 
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THEATRES 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) WED., meen 6, at 8 
(Subsequently 8.30.) First Mat., Sat., April 9, at 2.30, 
CARAVAN. 
MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W., 
(Vc. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 8.30, Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.30, 





** TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 
By JAMES BRIDIE (Author of “ The Anatomist ”) 
Hermione Baddeley, Henry Aintry, Frederick Piper. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 re Avenue, W.C, 2 
Paid up Capital ~~ £4, 00. 00 
Reserve Fund Ses nen eee eee eee £2 "475,000 
Currency Reserve ia ae £2/000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter <.. £4,500,000 
and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev 

scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the 
Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods teceived, 


very 
Bank 





LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


£12,000,000; 
(toge ther £7 


of 


Branches throughout the 
TELEGRAPHIC 


or 


which may be 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
,350,000); Currency Reserve, 
£8,000,000, DRAFTS are 
Australian States 
RBMITTANCES are 
sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


Capital Authorised 
Reserve Fund, 
£1,5¢ gia yrenervs 
GRAN TEI on the 
and Dominion nae New Zealand 
also made. BILLS are 
received for fixed periods on 


P ropr ie tors, 


BC.3. 


London, 


and Issued, 
£3,350 O00 
Liability 

Bank's 


a. 
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By Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN, P.R.1.B.A. 
DEMOCRATS RE ELEC oT 


WILL THE PRESIDENT HOOVER? 
y Professor ee ag ROGERS 
THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA By F. 8. MARVIN 


By PAULA ARNOLD 
INTERNATIONAL 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


By a ee FERRARI 


SHEPHERDS O} 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


W. T. PALMER 
By ceonce GLASGOW 


THE FELLS 


The Forees of Recovery: (1) The New Portents, (2) The Better 
Anglo-French Feeling, (3) Britannia Rediviva, (4) Danubian 
Economics; Geneva and Shanghai: (1) The Salient Facts, (2) The 
Part. Played by Geneva, (3) The British Attitude 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


pure hased 
terms 
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WHERE HELP IS 


jine (a line ave rages 36 letter: 8). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
210 not later than Tuesday of each week. 


fo ensure insertion, 





HOT MUG OF COt ‘OA and three slices of bread, 
{*‘ butter, or jam is given to hundreds of little bee + 4 
children every week. Remember 
for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 10 ; ) 
we entertain as your 

%—SUPERINTENDENT, EAST EN 

ances oe cern Hall, Commercial Road, 


vs 
4 for 100. How many may 





Me 








PERSONAL 


RAULEIN VON MEREY is willing to give informa- 
E tion to anyone coming to Austria cither to study | 
music or to those who would like to stay in romantic | 
castles as paying guests. She has a bureau of the love Ay 
petit point embroidery as made only in Vienna, 
reply toallenquiries. FRAULELN VON MERFY, 6 F 





Wien L., Austria. 


OVERTS IN EAST LONDON. 
ar p especially the children, suffer 
Mission, loots, also toys and books greatly 
EAST END MISSION, 

i 





RE you inter sted in international affairs 


\ write to-day to APA (All Peaples’ 


@ “ Gower Street. London, WG. i. 




















RY 
a YANOTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS 
Pisco) Ss of striking health-restoring revelations 
it 8, postage. —D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings 
TERBA AMARGA™ TEA RE 
\ RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER 
—) CAUSED BY UREC ACTD. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
meagre secure; money returned in full if no relie i 
W.1. Sole Importer G. Lieyp. Ashby -de-k 
2.30, 
CINE mA 
——! a = 2 SSO 
‘7 Hk Ac A DEMY 
Oxtord Street (Opp. Warings) 
Now se W 
WO 
)00 Pabst’s Great Fil ot 
100 
00 “KRAMERADS 4 
Bank One of the Dest pietures over made.” 
ceived, bs Re SOE S Sie SE SE EE: Ree 
APPOINTMENTS, &e.. 
WANTED 
INS TPHE VICTORIA UNIVE KNIT) OF MANCHESTER 
ASHBERNE HALE OF RESIDENCE 
STUDENTS 
Wel \pplications are invited from » 
TE oF TUTOR ia charge of the Mary 
D. Duties to commence September 2 
Issued Further particulars may be 
350.000 K rRAR, The University, Witicheater’ 
iability pplications shenid be sent not 
Sank’s April isth 
ealand 











ee 
arse BEC K 
» (University of London). 
é Principal: -GRORGE SENTER, 
bd Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
% sity of London in the Faculties of 
RK Courses in Classical French, bogtish. German and Italian 
eT LITERATURE and LANGUAGE 
OR University Students.  Studentships to the value 
RR S800 are awarded aunnally to students of 
Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospeetus tree 
Ww particulars apply to the Seeretarv. Bi 
Fetter Lane, EC. 4 
NT St er Sed 
1 ( ONSULAR, FO, HOME CLVE 
A OVER 100) SUCCESSES, 2 
vee lhe tuition supplements a University education, 
RS i special course has now been arranged for those 
IN not wish to go to a University 
LD SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES PROM APRII 
DAVLES’S, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde \ 
Ri a sciats aeeeae ee . 
ER | = BEL EDUCATION ENSTETUT 
= FOR TEACHERS AND ‘i 
an SCHOOL, GROVE HOt SE, RORH AMPTON 
he | S.W. 15 PEMONSPRATLON 
| GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, 
| hk. G. Montetiore, D.D., MLA i 
debb, M.A.—For information 
— Leen Fund and Grant frome the 
— apply to the SKCRETARY. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Senet FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- | ( 


ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 


and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased te. aid | 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ail 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION amd ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough ideas of fees should be given 





London, EC. Tel Mansion House 5055 





CANARY ISLANDS 


A FURNISHED FLAT in LAS PALMAS 
is TO BE LET fer six months (or less) 
from the end of April by an English 
reader of “ The Spectator.” our suineas 
weekly, including attendance.—Full details 
may be had on application to The Travel 
Manager, “ The Spectator,” 99 Gower St., 
London, W.C. 1. 








& J. PATON, a Avents, 143 Cannon Street. | 








GIRLS S’ SCHOOLS AND C ot. i. EA 
Bexesrony, HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.o.E.). Girls 7-18 Entire charge. Preparation 

tor examinations and University Apply PRINCIPALS 





DENENDEN SCHOOL, CRANBROOK, Kent. Twoor 
> more Scholarships and Exhibitions wiil be offered 
for competition on the results of an examination to be held 





in May, 1982. Candidates must be between the aves of | 
12 and 15 on May Ist. 1932 Pull particulars on appli- | 


cation te the Hvab-MisTREss 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


-| per insertion, and should reach th 

| Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.CL1, with regittane 
by Tuesday of each week Ly 
counts 24% tor 6° insertions: 
5% fou iE 7 % Lor 26: ane 
10% tor 52. 


ae OOD, Harrogate. High-class residential schoo! 
ator girls. Mrs. Howhen. BAL) Miss Charters. BAG 


J. PINTOWH COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


An Examination will be held in June fore ENTRANCE 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHEPS, varying from £60 to &50 





andidates should be over 12 and under 15 on June tst 
Girls over 15 may compete but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected. Two Scholarships will bh 
reserved jor candidates oitering INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC. (Age limit 18.) 
For particulars apply to the [hkau-Mistiess. Last 
day tor receiving Entry Forms. MAY 2s 
} _ — —________-- — — 
} EADINGTON SCHOO! ONFORD 
Two scholarships are given annually te girls under 14 
Some non-competitive House exhibitions are available 
ea b term.— Particulars trom HEAD-Misrk ess 





{ IVE RPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. Huyton, near 

4 Liverpool- An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary 

Examination (Scholarships £50. Bursaries £50) will tak 

| pola 
14 vears of age Application te be made to the Heap 
MISTRESS before May 2nd 

| | R.WIELI \Ms" SCHOOL, Dolgeley, North Wiles 

} Moderate inekisive fee. frdividual attention 

| Head Mist ress, Miss EB. @) Naenriscane, MOA 

| 

| 








Have you 
ae: to sell? 


, 
j Keaders having anything to sell, 


or seh REACH services to oller, are 
invited) to bring their announces 
ments to the notice of the mia 
thousands of readers of — the 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified \dver 


tisements cost 2s. per line (36 feiters 


‘in May, 1932. Preference given to candidates under | 











‘T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Ss Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans Chrtreh 
England Independent Girls’ Public Schoo! University 
ninations Larwe bearedime horse Ky rive ply 
fletels Vor particulars ppiy bPrat ec ~ 








th if Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa line charged asa 
Neries discowits - 23% for 6 insertions : 5% for BS : 
99 Cower Street. London, W.C. 1. with remitanee 


te, | MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY Resident 
‘ School for Girls Principal Miss J. M. Boys. MLA 


Qt MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided = Triniis 
Oxtord) senutiful house and grounds. Qualified stati 
Usual exams.— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


r SWITHUN'S SCHOOT WINCHESTE! 
~ 





ALTERED SCHOLARSHIP NOTICE 

Four Scholurship= of the nominal value of £15 a 
will be offered by the Council on the result of an exan 
tion to be held in May, 1932. The Couneil will give 
tecessary add.tional grants up to £50 to scholars 

Applications should be made before April 2nd 

All particulars may be obtained from the Heap- 
MISTRESS 


| ol PHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon. Boardinz 
‘ 


and day school tor irl Education for careers ¢ 


| sidered especially. Health record high HeAb- MISTRESS 


BOYS’ st HOOL Ss AND C OL L I G bE Ss 


LDENHAM SCHOO! About seven Sschaotornhips of 
4 ¢s0 and under will be offered in June to bows une 
15 on Mav Ist Date of Examination June 2nd Furthe 
particulars Trom the HeAb-MASTER, Aldenham Seho« 
Kistree, Herts 








YAMBR IDGE PHE PERSE M HOOL, founded 
( a.p. 1615 Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for snecesstul work in Classies, Modern 
Langnages and Setetice O.TA. and Seouts, Specia! 
attention given to Physical Traiming. School House in 
grounds of four acres, Full arrangements made for 
School hetiduys if parents abroad Preperatery Depart- 
ment tor Junior Boys Playing Fields 18 aeres. Pwo 
joarding Scholarships of £50 offered this vent Apply 








} Heab-Masver 


CS ee B 3K ISTOL About 12 Entrances 
Scholarships valne trom £100 to 
L Music Sche 


*# Vear, and 
larship of £50 a year Preliminary Exam 
Final Examination June st 












| ination May 

| - 

{2nd and 3 Particulars from the Seeretarv and 

|} Bresar 

| —_—_—_—_— —-—- . 

| ( SOLSTON'S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol Ene. i 70s 

| se) Doves. cell bearers OW fees. Leaving Sehote 

| ships Prospectus from the Rev. the Hi ab-Mastrt 

| Sua Achmaecendh eumiest ae, Biv ble sje 

ro KDMUND'S SCHOOL. CANTER BERY bu 

| * equipped Public School on a splendid site « 

jacres, overlooking the city Very healthy situati 

| Separate lanier Schoo! Preparation r Universitix 
Arn Xe For prospectus write to Rev. Canon Wot 


Bursxs1pe, M.A. Head-Mastei 


| 

| 

i — 

| (RHAM sCHOOT Vhe 
| cial 
' 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
1e?o te €7O. will begin at & acta. on Thesdayv. Ma 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist tollowins | 
EAaiination Application forms to by filled mp 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, The Colles Durhare, on « 
before May th Foe further partieulars apply 
Cavon ROOD. Breowernte. Head-Master, School tHe 
Purrhatte 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ee ACOET RATE. HIGH-CLASS TRANSLATIN 
| WORK, GERMAN ENGLISH © ot . 


Also from the Spanish, French and Derteh honsi 
ipply to HERWANN RicHTEeK » Kytt ~ 
Sondershatser Vhiv Moderate termes 


ITERARY Cvpewriting carefully & prompily « I 
4MSs. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per T.oaee 
} Miss N. MacFarlane(@), 44 Elderton Rd. Westediff-on-s 


7 


| 
s " 
| EARN to write Articles and Storie- lhe spn 
} 4 hours profeta bel booklet fre« ReRGCENT INSTert Te 
i Dept. So) Regent House. Palace Gat Woes 
PON ALD aL ASS Literary Avent tamal stories, 
L Ww quired Send stamp for prospectus ft 
RONAT MAS Y. 108 Vietoria Street. Landon, SW 


LONG POEMS Wanted Songs and musical co 


‘ iso considered for publication Known snd 
unkn writers invited send MSS PeTER Deke 
Liep.. Dept. ZB. tos Charing Cross Rd. London. Wt 





| BOOKS, &c. 
- spnaciimaimitneiaal ieee — 
WERY MONTH OVER 28.000 people read 74 
KY Kind Star Full of fascinating articles and pai 
of East End life Send vour name and address. a 
will send you a copy of this month's issu s 





INTENDENT, EAST END MISSI > Stepn ‘ 
Hall. Commercial Road, London " 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Conze,- 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





dE ST Chicken, Duck, 7/6, 8/6, 10/- pr. ; 
> largest turkey, £1 ea. t’d. all p. pd. 
DONOGHUE, The Manor, Ros: Wd ang Cork. 








TEES, butter and derek poultry in combination 
4 boxes direct from the farm.—Write for prices : 
LITTLEBOY, co: Farm, Thirsk. 


3OB ROY Oatmeal made from the Cream of Scotch 

XX Oats, whic h are acknowledged to be the finest Oats 
in the world, 34 Ib. 1s. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 Ib. 3s. 6d., post 
paid Special quotations for larger 
WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


quantities. —R. 


TO LET, &e. 





RB" JOU FLATS FOR LADIES (unfurnished). Specially 

designed for gentlewomen desiring cither an inex- 
pensive home or a pied-a-terre in London and who appre- 
ciate the convenience of a fully-equipped kitchen, They 
are well 
Kensington and Holland Park 
modation consists of one large bed-sitting room with 
kitchen-dining-room self-contained. Rents yary accord- 
ing to size and situation, but average about 27s. 6d. a 
week.— Write to Mrs. kirk, #9 Holland Pk. Av., W. 11 


and the average accom- 





FOR S AL E 


ILD Datfodils dong stalks), 20019, 4503 -, 10005 
Ww" Post paid.— HurcnHinson, Newent, Glos 
W ANTED TO PURCHASE 


BlG PRICK P AID for metal plates and old tecth, 
i also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise.- 
Tur LONDON TootH Co., Dept. S., 130 Baker Street, W. 1 








1" LY Victorian and Empire Dresses, &c. 
4 Library, 16 The Market, Finchley, N.3. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


\ REVELATION TO 





LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 64. 
tomit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaeeos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
J2s. Gd, per }-Tb. tin, post extra, 





boilers, 6/- pr.; 
NORAH 





situated in the much-favoured districts of South 


—6 Smith's 





L MIN 
PALAC 


THE MOST MODERN 
HOTEL IN TANGIER 


BRITISH OW 


Every Room/with 

private Bath. 

Terms from 17/6 
day inclusive. 


NO EXCHA 
ROUBLES 
Eriglish money, 


at Full Face value 


For Hotel Accommodation Steamers Sailings, 
Rail Rates and all information apply 
JAPP, HATCH,& CO.LTD. 
166, Piccadilly London W.!. 
‘Telephone REGENT 6185 








) EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 


Any length 
ether 
Afree.James St.Tweed Depot, . 


246 Stornoway, Scott 





and, 

——___ 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Your 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas tot 


incorporated, 
Specimens Sent 
47 Mortimer Street, London, W L 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s 
free. —HENRYA.WARkD, 





es is 
JULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT Fre ' 
l SHETLAN DsS.—All kinds of Woollies eee THE 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from th 
lovely; real, Shetiand wool. Nothing else is SO soft 
cosy, 80 comfortable ! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ’ patterns, “AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far 





Jess than shop ri 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period yet 
Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to Wa, D. JOUNSOy 
3.327, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, = 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
YATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL Ha 
class residential. Fully licensed AA, RAG 


Large Garage, Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 








WORE ESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ©. water, 
with radiators, A.A, RAC 
CULLEY, Manager, 


| ROITWICH SPA. 

BATHS HOTEL, 
Suites, 26 new rooms 
Hild. Guide from J.T, 





HoT i L.—Melville 
Edinburgh, Tel, 207501, 
ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
r, pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 2) ens. ‘Phone 311. 


THE ALISON 


| ibe RGH, 
**Melcrest,”” 


Crescent, Tyuis.: 








FASTBOURNE 
4¥acing sea, N 
English chef. 





R® IFRESH YOUR SEL VES in’ English Country, 


Ask for es List (3d, post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RE SHME = HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. 8. B.A; 
STREET, W. 1 


LrD., St. Wosson's HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





oe AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 





3655, 





Wise to Stay in London.—-THE LODGE, 1 
St. George's Square, 8.W.1. Roomand Breaktast 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.—-With dinner 6s. 6d., or 





2 guine as weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


Sis E TRAVEL 


the following have 


MANAGER will be pleased fo send to readers de SITING them the 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Svecratvor’s Recommended List. In 


Hames 
order to give 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers wall patron them 


of hotels-~or private hotels in any parl 


wider publicity lo their establishments 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


Rydal). GLEN ROTILAY 
(near). SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). —-AVIEMORE. 
BATH. GR ei PUMP ROOM 

PULTI 

ROY AL 

SPA 
BELFAST... GRAND CENTRAL 
REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 
BIRCHING TON-ON-SEA.— BER ESFORD 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (8. Devon) HWUNTLY 
BOGNOR REGIS. ROYAL NORFOLK 
ROURNEMOUTH... BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks) HAVES, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON... KINGS 

ROYAL ALBION 
ROYAL CRESCENT 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) rUDOR CLOSI 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). — GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District) VICTORIA 
CALLANDER (Perth: DREADNOUGHT, 


AMBLESIDE 


NEY 
“YORK HOUSE 


PALACE 

CAMBRIDGE. BULL! 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).— GOL! 
CHELTENHAM... LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER. GROSVENOK 
CHRISTCHURCH... KING'S ARMs 
COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCROCHAN 

RHOS ABDEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales).— CASTLE 
CRAWFORD (Lan 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON 
CROYDON (Sur SHIRLEY PARK 
DORCHESTER. KING'S ARMS 


DORKING. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES. 
EDZELL (Forfarshir P 
ELIE (Pif« M ey 
ENNERDALE LAKE mb 
EXMOUTH.—MAEKR i A) 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


ANMURE 


ANGLER’S 


| HORNS CROSS (N. 





FALMOUTH... FALMOUTH 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). GATRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).— FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.- GRANT AKMS 
GRASMERE.-- PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).— VOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Walcs).— St. DAVID's. 
HARROGATE. — CAIRN 

HASTINGS. QUEEN'S. 


Devon). HOOPS INN, 


HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

| ILKLEY.—~ WELLS HOUSE 

| INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN. 

|; KENMORE (Perths.).-- BREADALBANE, 

| KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). -STAR 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.--REGENT 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).— ROYAL ANCHOR 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YE WELLS 


LLANDUDNO... GOGARTH ABBEY 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 
LOCH AWE (Argvilshire).. LOCH AW] 


LONDON.~-DE VERE, Kensington, W 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbriduc 
IVANHOKR, Bloomsbury St.. WoL. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.. WiC. 1 
KINGSLEY, Hart st., W.C.i 
PALACKH,. Bloomsbury, W.C.1 
TRHACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WoC. 


WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 





LYME REGIS. —-THE BAY 
LYNTON.-LEE ABBEY 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HY DRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MIDHURST. SPREAD EAGLE 
MONMOUTH.~ BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire) BENTS 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLFVIEW 
ROYAL MARINE 
Ltp,, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Publish 
Go t, London, W.C. 1.— Saturday, April 


NEWCASTLE (Uo ~e tlm 
NEWQUAY. HEADLAN 


SLIEVE DONARD, 





OBAN. ALEXANDRA. 
| = ioe AT WESTERN, 
rATION, 

| PAIGNT ON. ae ptce PALACE, 
j RED 
| PAR (Cornwall) ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
| PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). GRAND. 
,PERTH..- ROYAL GEORGE, 

STATION, 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACH. 
PRINCETOWN (ir.). -TWO BRIDGES 


REDHILL AND REIGATE... FONTIEILI 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY 


RIPON. RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). — GT, NORTHERN, 
RUGBY. ROYAL GEORGE, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W. PI 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon). 
SHAP (Westmorland) 
SIDMOUTH, y 


GRAND. 
CHY-AN-ALBAN\ 
“cera hay eer 


nt NMORE. 
on AP WELLS. 


SOUTHPORT. PRINCE OF WALI 
SOUTHSEA... GLADSTONE 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH... GLENDARAGH 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset TEMPLECOMBE 

HOUSE 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire IMPERIAL 
TEWKESBURY ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY. GRAND 

OSBORNE 


ROSETOR, 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON. MARINE 
T TURNBERRY 
WARWICK. LORD LEYCESTER. 
WINCHESTER. - ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). ROYAL O\W 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.) KAGLE LOG) 


at their Offices, 





te 1 


-§\ 











